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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


17, 1864, 


TWO PICTURES FROM THE WAR. 


Aut through the wearying summer day, 
The blaze of heat, the dusty road, 
Onur toiling-columns stretch away, 
Sore burdened with the knapsack’s load— 
And winding o’er the rugged hills 
Bright waves of steel roll billowing on, 


Till War’s stern, solemn splendor fills 


Uncounted eres in slumber sweet 
Close ronnd the welcome bivouac. 


The picket skirts the distant wood, 


And from the far-off sammits glow 


Dim warnings in the solitude, 


The watch-fires of a crafty foe. 


To-morrow's dawn may bring the strife, 
The shock of battle; yet the sleep 
That chains this throbbing tide of life 
Is like a spell, so wild and deep. 
Dreams soothe each stormy, turbulent breas:. 
The happy Past returns again, 
Joy sits within the heart, a guest 
To banish thence corroding pain. 


God guar* and keep them' O’er the hills. 
Tar re ching to their Northern homes, 
My year ing aspiration thrills, 
And on the haunted night-wind comes 
The whisper of a porch rose-twined, 
A graveied walk, an open door, 
A lattice sweetly jessamined— 
A shadow falling on the floor! 


Sad woman’s eyes; and bearded lips 
Beside the bivouac murmur low, 

As if the dream had found eclipse 
‘In sympathy’s deep overflow. 

The drowsy clock ticks by the wall 
To count the listless hours away-—~ 

While rings afar the thrilling cail 
Of bugles sounding for the fray. 


Sweet childish faces gather round. 


Sweet infant voices fill the reom, 
As ever greets her ear the sound 
Of childish piaint—‘* When wil! he come?” 


- And she, with marble lip and cheek, 


Turns shuddering from the shadowed floor 
To stifle words she may not speak— 
‘Perhaps he comes to ms no more!” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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THE SITUATION. 

T is December, ut active war is still going 
on. The cperations in Tennessee, SHER- 
man’s march «:ross Georgia, and the terrible 
tenacity of Graxr before Richmond, do not look 
much like winter-quarters. It is useless to 
speculate, and the Associated Press dispatches 
prophesy more than enough. That the rebels 
fight as fiercely as ever their repeated charges 
against the storm of death at Franklin shows. 
That the Union soldiers have the sturdiness that 
secures ultimate victory and the readincss that 
baffles the most frenzied impetuosity was proved 
by the same battle. General THomas, who 
saved the day at Chickamauga when even Rosr- 
JRANS gave up all for lost, is a man upon whose 
quality we may all confidently count. If Hoon 
fails in Tennessee, it will be an irreparable 

moral disaster +o the rebellion. 


- , Of SHerman there will probably be authentic 


news before these lines are read. We have not 
disguised the dangers and difficulties of his 
march, while we have felt very sure that nobody 
could measure ther: more accurately than the 


_ General himself. We have endeavored ,to he 


prepared for delays, and to face the chance of 
serious opposition to his progress, in view of the 


- vital importance of such opposition to the rebels. 


Bui if cluding all snares and surmounting every 
impediment he emerges safely and timely upon 
the coast, Sarrman, too, will have won a moral 
victory which will shake the enemy’s heart. 
And it is by moral victories that the advantages 
of military successes are secured. 

At each of the three chief points of interest 
the prospects ©° the national cause are clearly 
cncouraging to the most impartial survey, while 
the record of the year can not furnish the least 
hope or comfort to the rebellion. It is still.in 
arms, indeed; it still contests. That is all that 
can be said for it. On the other hand, the na- 
tion has steadily advanced in the suppression 
‘of the insurrection, and has declared that it 
does not mean to hesitate or delay, or spare any 
cost of money, time, or precious life, to main- 
tain its existence. It is not yet finally success- 
ful. it has not finished its work. But it is 
steadily doing it; and Rome was not a failure 
because it was not built in a day. 

We shall be very giad if we can contribute in 
any degree to promote a healthful condition of 
the public mind; guarding it equally against 
mad ecstasies and foolish depressions. The 
cause is not gained or lost by a battle nor by a 
campaign. The noblest cause defended by arma, 
and committed to the chances of war, can not 
have a campaign o’ unvarying success; and a 
nation which can not endure occasional defeat 


can not achieve permanent victory. We were 
children when the war began; we ought to be 
men now. There is every reason to anticipate 
that this year will end in glory for the country. 
Let us be calm; and patient, and grateful; nei- 
ther intoxicated with the success we look for, 
nor in despair with the reverse that is always 


CONGRESS. 


_ Coxcress assembles under pleasant auspices. 
It is not in the dark. -It can have no doubt. 
It has heard from the people. It knows what 
the country wishes and expects. It has had 
the plainest declaration that the Government is 
to be maintained by force of arms, and that 
there is to be no parley with rebels, except to 
receive their submission to the Constitution and 
the laws. ] 

We do not anticipate any remarkable change 
in the cgnduct of those in the Opposition who, 
during the last session, had no other policy than 
impeding the Administration and paralyzing the 
efforts of the country to save itself. Gentlemen 
whose votes cheer the rebel Congress will still 
claim that they maintain a ‘‘ legitimate opposi- 
tion” 4/a CHaRLEs JAMES Fox. ‘‘ Democrats” 
who profess the profoundest respect for the pop- 
ular will, will vote as if the election had gone 
exactly the other way. Representatives who 
are ‘‘as much opposed to Slavery as any body” 
will vote against allowing a constitutional chance 
of settling the question. , 

Fortunately these gentlemen are few The 
responsible majority of the present Congress, 
and a still larger one of the next, come fresh 
from the people, freshly inspired by the high and 


noble national impulse which has recorded it- 


self in the late election, The very universality 
of the patriotic feeling will, we believe, chasten 
and modify crudeness of legislation, because it 
is an assurance of ripeness and sagacity in the 
popular mind which does not require to be ex- 
cited and spurred by Congressional action. 

We have a right to expect great calmness, 
decision, and precision in the legislation of this 
Winter. 


THE “FLORIDA.” 
We have forborne any remarks upon the 


seizure of the Florida, because the facts have ' 


been very inadequately stated, and because 
we were very sure that the same skill which 
so wisely adjusted the 7rent case would be fully 
competent to deal with this. Indeed there 
has been no event during the war which more 
clearly proved the ability of the Secretary of 


State and the good sense of the country than 


the issue of the Trent difficulty. It would be 
hard to find in any history so ready a national 
acquiescence in a conclusion so adverse to the 
inflamed national passion and expectation as 
that case furnished. The generai doubt upon 
all points of international law, or, more correct- 
ly speaking, agreement, was increased in the 
case of the Zrent by the excited condition of the 
public mind, still freshly chafing with indigna- 
tion at the British prompt concession of bellig- 
erent rights to the rebels. But the moment the 
fine American tradition was cited and explained 
by Senator Sumner and Secretary’ Sewarp, 
every man saw that the national honor demand- 


ed the surrender of the two rebel emissaries, and | 


they were promptly surrendered withou: a mur- 
mur, and with the intelligent consent of the 
country. 

The conduct of Lord PaLweroton, the repre- 
sentative of the hostile British aristocracy, and 
the tone of the English hostile press, will not be 
forgotten; while the manly stand of Jonn Bricur 
and the English press friendly to our cause will 


be always gratefully remembered. For a fort- 


night Lord PaLMerston carried in his pocket 
an explanation of the readiness of the United 


States Government to do whatever honor and |}: 


precedent required, and for a fortnight he and 
his friends did what they could to secure success 
to the rebellion by plunging the United States 
and Great Britain into war.. Lord Patmersrton, 
his press, and his party were signally foiled by 
the fidelity of the United States to their own 
principles, even when that fidelity required a 
severe sacrifice of feeling. r 

In the present case, the seizure of the Florida 
in a neutral port is one of those acts of which 
British naval history is full. ‘The English hos- 
tile press breaks out into a cry of shame and 
rage and revenge upon the report of an incident 
which has a myriad British precedents. A most 
competent and intelligent authority furnishes to 
the Boston Daily Advertiser an elaborate and 
careful paper recounting the various seizures of 
ships made at various times in the neutral ports 
of various nations by Britannia, ruler of the 
waves. The paper is worthy of enduring form 
and preservation, as a commentary upon that 
swaggering, blatant, bullying tone of the En- 
glish press, and too often of British statesmen, 
which has earned for Great Britain the same 
kind of hearty hate which was felt for the United 
States Wile our Government was administered 
in the blustering and domineering spirit of Slav- 
ery. Upon one occasion Lord Cuarnam in- 
structed the British Minister to apologize to 
the Portuguese Government for a gross offense 
of the kind we are considering, but especially 


charged him that under no circumstances should 
he consent to restitution of the prize. . 


journals we have happily learned to despise ; 
and certainly in the present instance no intelli- 
gent American can hear it without a smile of 
amused contempt. Unfortunately the sinking 
of the Florida has prevented the possibility of 
her restitution to Brazil, should that course 
have appeared to be required by our own prece- 
dent and by international understanding. It is 
greatly to bo deplored that, since she was not 
destroyed in the act of seizure, she had not re- 
mained afloat until the question could be de- 
cided. If it shall now appear that the rights 
of a neutral had been violated by the Florida 


_herself, the case, like that of the General Arm- 


strong, will be one for friendly reference. If it 
shall] be proved that her seizure was a plain vio- 
lation of a neutral port, we have no doubt that 
every faithful American citizen expects that the 
mos* ample and honorable apology will be made. 
One newspaper indeed thinks that cuch a course 
would be a sore blow to the national honor! 
But that is not surprising in a paper which 
thinks that the duty of a citizen to his country 
and Government ends with an clection. 

What alli honest men desire is that justice 
shall be done to the friendly State of Brazil, 
and honest men do not feel their honor wound- 
ed by frankly apologizing when they see that 
they are in the wrong. 


A LETTER OF GOCLDWIN &MITH. 


THE paper upon precedents oi British offenses 
against neutrals, of which we have spoken in 


‘what we say of the Florida, is attributed, prob- 


ably justly, to Senator Sumner. It has elicited 
a letter from Professor GoLpwin which 
was published in the Philadelphia North Amer- 
tcan. ‘The reply is admirable for its temper, and 
for its assertion of 2 higher international mo- 
rality than usually appears in such discussions. 

Grant, says Professor Smiru, that what you 
say is true. Yet the offenses were mostly com- 


mitted when you were parts of the British em-. 


pire, and when her glory and shame were yours. 
And grant again that England has done such 
things: are they not still unworthy—and do 
you plead the shortcomings of England sixty, 
a hundred, or three hundred years ago as prec- 
edents or extenuations of your own unworthy 
acts to-day? But her later assertions and con- 
duct show that England has changed her feel- 
ing, and that such acts would not now be justi- 
fied. And even if that were not so, is it a lofty 
course, in the present circumstances, to inflame 
ill-feeling between two countries becanse the 
violent in one loudly censure what the calmest 
and wisest in the other do not approve? 

These questions come properly and forcibly 
from an Englishman who is in the fullest sym- 
pathy with us, and who feels how necessary to 
civilization is peace between America and En- 


RAILROAD TRAVEL. 

Ir will be shameful if the public attention 
now directed to the danger and discomfort of 
railway travel in this country does not lead to 
greater safety and convenience. There is at the 
present moment nothing more uncertain than 
a railway train. There is nothing regular 
the roads but irregularity. 

make connections. 


now makes his arrangements to arrive a day 
late, and so insures himself against disappoint- 


The delays would be more tolerable if comfort 
could be secured. But money loses its power 
when you.take a train. Money will buy you 
comfort and seclusion every where else but in 
the cars. You may dine for fifty cents or five 
dollars at any restaurant: you may choose your 
hotel and your rooms in it, and be alone or in 
the crowd ; but in the train you have no choice. 
Your money is bewitched and paralyzed. You 
must pay six dollars to go to Boston, or three 
dollars to Albany or Philadelphia ; but you must 
sit cheek by jowl with drunkards and rowdies, 
and no amount of money thet you would gladly 
pay can protect you. ‘There are plenty of de. 
cent people with whom you would willingly sit, 
but you can not do it. You must inhale the 
fumes of whisky, you must hear the ribaldry 
of profanity and indecency, and thank God that 
your legs and neck are not broken by the gracions 
Railroad Company. = 

A gentleman was lately traveling at night 
upon the New York Central Road with his wife, 
whe was an invalid. A huge, huiking fellow - 
came in and sat down by the «tcve and began 


‘to smoke a pipe. The smell and smoke were 


very unpleasant to the lady, and the gentle. 
man, going to the smoker, mildly tcld him that 
smoking was not allowed in the car. The re. 
ply was a whiff After a little time the gentle 
man asked the smoker if he would be kind 
enough to lay aside his pipe, as it made the 
lady sick. The reply was a surly grunt of re. 
fusal. Thereupon the gentleman knocked the 
pipe out uf the smoker’s mouth; and there 
‘vould have been a serious row except for the 
timely entry of the conductor and the remon- 
strance of other passengers. The incident is - 
not the exception, it is almost the rule. When 
the Certral Railroad asks the Legislature this 
winter for the power to raise the rate of fare, 
why should not the Legislature require the 
Company to put upon every train cars of differ- 
ent prices, that those who wish decency in travel, 
and who do not wish to sit with drunkards and 
blackguards, can be accommedated? At a ho- 
tel, if people prefer the company of the bar. 
room, they go there and sit; but what would 
be thought of a hotel which compelled every 
body to sit in the bar-room ? 

There are smoking-cars upon all the trains, 
says some railroad director. Very well, if peo-: 
ple choose to smoke in the other cars at night, 
and to fight if you complain, it may be possible 
to, carry the point after a struggle that the of- 
ender shall go into the smoking-car, but why 
not prevent the chance? A man may come into 
your room at a hotel with his pipe, but the 
chances are against it. ‘The obvious course is 
to do what can be easily done to secure com-— 
fort. Why not have a drunken car instead of 
condemning all the passengers to the society of 
asot? Another gentleman upor the Erie Rail- 
way describes a fellow marching up and down 
the car, flourishing his whisky-bottle and stump- 
ing every body who did not vote for M‘CLELLAN 
to step forth and be chastised. The conductor 
did not even attempt to remove him. 

There is no reason whatever why every rail- 
road company should not be compelled to pro- 
tect passengers from such discomfort. In Hn- 
gland, and upon the continent of Europe, there 
are three classes of cars, and the traveler is infin- 


“REFORM IT ALTOGETHER.” 
Maxy of the papers censure the 
absurd prophecies Press that 


y is 
Tuomas,” ali of which remarks <vere tolerable 


But while :he 


publication 
the public mind, which has learned to 4nd in 


these foolish boasts of the Associated Press dis- 


del but finding that patriotism was inconven- 
hot in that city, after being singe¢ a 
he em o7rked for England, and remained there 
after the close of the war. He was sixty years ~ 
when he left his country, and an old man when 

His Journal is the best account of the 


| 
| 
ug The obstreperous scolding of English = 
| possible. | 
| Day wanes apace: the failing feet 
4 Have respite from the toilsome track, | 
4 | 
| 
4 | 
| 
! 
oS gland. Yet he, upon his side, will certainly 
; understand that it is not very agreeable for a 
nation, struggling as we are, to be savagely at- 
fi tacked because of an unauthorized act of a sin- 
; gle officer in a foreign port, before the facts are 
ts known, and before the Government or public 
’ | opinion have had a chance to express them- itely more comf{o upon oUF Diggiedy= 
selves; and that it is especially disagreeable, pigpledy roads. The trath is, that our whole 
{ coming from a maritime nation whose history system of railroad travel, in point of safety and 
F is full of exactly such acts, and which bursts comfort, is entirely behind the age. 
: into full cry against us, not because of its re- 
3 ousy of our power and prosperity. 
recation of fanning the hostile flame between 
England and the United States, will command 
i the sympathetic approval of every sagacious and ‘¢ General —~— is fully or any force 
(i to say what he does, because he has never hesi- | cia} dispatch which asserts that ‘‘a gentleman f 
: IIE | :2:21 to denounce in the boldest and most forci- | has just arrive? who declares that the fats of 
S ble strain the conduct of his cwn country in suf- 
is cies upon our commerce. His hope is, as the | enough before the battle of Bull Run, three years 
H hope of all true men must be, that the better | ago last July, but have been simply silly ever 
4 themselves to be dragged into the mire of mere folly 
| bravado and reciprocal insalk. why do they print it? If they omitted it they 
+ (SOE would gain both ths space occupied by the siily 
i and their own indignant comments 
| patches only the most frightened whistle 
| keep up courage. Henceforth let every respec’ 
‘ able newspaper omit them, and we shall all be 
gainers. 
LITERARY. 
; ery traveler is grateful if he arrives two or three “Tire Journal and Letters of Samuel Curwen,” 
| hours behind time with a whole skin. Every edited by G. A. Warp (Lirtie & Brown), is anew 
a line is overcrowded with passengers and freight. | edition of a work published some years since. air. 
i The trains toil along from ‘point to point, and | Curwen was a Colonial Tory who _ ee 
| patience never had so universal an opportunity | Massachusetts, where he was an Phila. 
for doing her perfect work. One hapless gen- Lexington, and we , 
tleman reports that he recently waited two hours 
at Utica upon the Central Road, reached New 
| York two hours behind time upon the Hudson 
Road, and Boston four hours late upon the Mas- 
sachusetts Western Road. He declares that he 
P d foreign residence of the Tory refugees , 
| ment. English life and men of that Mr. 
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was evidently a prim, precise Puritan, by no means 
cast in the heroic mould, but a lover of his native 
land and a very ous observer of events, as his 
letters, no less the diary, show. It was no 
light trial to be torn away from his home, his wife, 
his position, his fortune, his long habits of method- 
ical co at an age when most men abhor change, 
and to be thrust out over the ocean, friendless, poor, 
and in extremely low spirits. His spirite indeed 
were ntly low; and it is droll to read his 
, cqld inventory of the famous places and objects 
he saw, which he jots down as a man in unhapp 
circumstances mechanically repeats a prayer, total 
ly unconscious of the words. The book is a curious 
and valuable sidelight in the history ofthat time. 
To a wide circle it has a peculiar interest also 
from the name of its editor, Gzorez ATKINSON 
Warp. Mr. Warp was a descendant of Judge 
CurwEN, aod died very recently, after this hand- 
sdme volume was in print. He was pethaps to his 
death the finest living tative of the old Es- 
sex County Federalist. His hostility to “‘Tom 
JEFFERSON” was as earnest in 1864 as that of the 
Hartford Convention in 1814; and his familiar 
knowledge of our political history and men made 
him a most entertaining and instructive companion. 
Mr. WARD was one of the most genial and gener- 
ousofmen. He had the simplicity of a child with 
the courtesy of a gentleman of the old school. Age 
could not wither the victorious cheerfulness of his 
nature, nor his faith in noble principles, nor his 
patriotic fidelity. He encountered and surmount- 
ed many misfortunes with unquerulous patience ; 
and toward the end of his life, after more than one 
warning of a sudden death, which he received un- 
dismayed, he returned to his native place, and at 
once sympathizing in all its interests, a good citi- 
zea and a true, brave, tender-hearted man, he was 
busy to the very last, and upon returning to his 
home some weeks since from a flower-show, sank 
quietly asleep, and was seen of men no more. 
“The Autobiography of Lieutenant - General 
Scott” (SHELDoNs). This is a work which has 
been awaited with curious expectation. The an- 
thor has been a part of our history for half a cen- 
tury. He has been upon familia terms with many 
of our most famous men. He has been often be- 
- hind the scenes. and now as the curtain is about 
falling upon his own part the veteran actor steps to 
the front and makes his farewell speech. There is 
something pathetic in the position which diserms 
criticism. As the eye fails upon him the spectator 
remembers the services he has performed, recalls 
the good intention rather than the inadequate fui- 
fillment, and as the player leaves the stage is dis- 
posed.to bid him a kindly farewell. Why did he 
not bow silently and xetire? Why should he speak 
who can not speak wisely? Why publish « book 
which if not mentioned at all js a mortification. and 
if mentioned must be described truly? And the 
simple truth is, that this is one of the most unsatis- 
factory books over published. It has none of the 
especial charm of memoirs, that delightful, genial 
picture of the private lives of public men and rela- 
tion of characteristic incident which, if grave his- 
tory disdains to note, is yet the most delightful epi- 
sode of history. The book tells in » clumsy way 
what was already known of its author’s serv'ces , 
but as a picture of American life and men during 
the long life of General Scorr it is worthless. The 
preface remarks the want in our literature ot prop- 
. €@r persona: memoirs, and the work then proceeds in 
two volumes to make that went more obvious and 
deplorable. The book will not injure the national 
gratitute to General Scorrt ror his faithful and un- 
doubted patriotic service ; it will be merely counted 
among those acts which all his sincere friends will 
regret and the country hasten to forget 


“From Dan to Beersheba: Travels in the Holy 
Land,” by Rev. J.P. (Harpers) 
A simple, earnest, valuabie book, describing Jeru- 
salem and the usuai tour in the Hely Land, but 
so careful and exact in its details and descripiions 
that it is an admirable vade-mecum for the traveler 
and a capital manual! of reference for the student. 
Or. Ne‘vMAN deccribes an «ttack of the Bedouins 
his party, sixteen against four, in which. the 
clerical author and his friends showed themselves to 
be efficient doctors o* the Church Militant. Every 
Da.tern traveler will turn the pages of this modest 
and weii-iliustrated volume with peculiar interest. 


va- 
riecy of literary powcr which, in our day, seeks its 
expression in the novel. 


“Under the Ban” (Le Maudit) is an- 


ty and for e reader a profound 
Waruinrg. 
“Tve Seer; or, Common Places Re ” by 


the charms of the poet’s fancy, and garnished with 

tke spoils of that elegant culture which was s0 

marked in Huwr. The publishers will be 
Aiaily 

Choice a work, & 


‘* Arizona and Sonora: the Geography, History 
of the Stiver Region of Werth 
ica,” by SyivesterR Mowry, of Arizona. (Har- 
PERS.) A compact, plain, and detailed account of 
the mineral resources of the region, given often in 
the words of the official authorities. It is full of 
useful and apparently accurate information. 


THERE COMES A TIME. 
THERE comes a time when we grow old, 
And, like a surset down the sea, 
Slopes gradual, and the night wind cold 
Comes whispering sad and chillingly; 
And locks are gray 
: At Winter’s day, 
And eyes of saddest blue behold 
The leaves all dreary drift away, 
And lips of faded coral say, 
There comes a time when we grow old. 


There comes a time when joyous hearts, 
Which leap as leap the laughing main, 
Are dead to all save memory, . 
As prisoner in his dungeon chain, 
And dawn of day 
_ Hath passed away, 7 
The moon hath into darkness rolled, 
And by’ the embers wan and gray, 
I hear a voice in whisper ‘say, 
There comes a time when we grow old. 


There comes a time when manhood’s prime 
Is shrouded in the mist of years, 


‘And beanty, fading like a dream, 


Hath passed ‘away in silent fears; 
And then how dark! 
But oh! the spark — 

That kindles youth to hues of gold, 
Still burns with clear and steady ray, 
And fond affections lingering say, 

There comes a time when we grow old. 


There comes a time when laughing Spring 

And golden’: Summer cease to be; 
And we put on the Autumn robe 

To tread the last declivity. 

; But now the slope, 
With rosy hope, 

Beyond the sunset we behold— 

Another dawn with fairer light, 

While watchers whisper through the night, 
There comes a time when we grow old. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 
On Monday 


Chaplain, and after the usual notice to the 
ouse that 


, who 


answered totheirnames. A 


F 


which gives promise of success, 
The route of the main line of the road has been 
located from the 


Sacramento, eastward, to the great bend of Mucker 
River in Nevada. Numerous discoveries of gold, silver, 


fore known ; and the country the Sierra Ne- 
vada and ountains and su ranges 
now teems with enterprising labor, which is richly remu- 


Derative. 
It is believed that the products of the mines of 


conference, courts, and 

on the President declares that he 
eretofore said by him as to slavery. 
He repeats his former declaration that he will not attempt. 
in his present position, to retract or 
modify the Emancipation Proclamaticn, ‘Nor, adds 
he, “shall I return to slavery any perzon who is free 
the terms of that Proclamation, or by any of the acts 


Co 

“it the people should, by whatever mode or means, 
make it an Executive duty to re-enslave such persons, 
— and not I, must be their instrument to perform 


“ In stating a single condition of peace, I mean sim 
to say that the war will cease on the part faeteun 
ment whenever it shall have ceased on the 
who n it.” 

The ident recommends that 


to abolish Slavery. He considers the popular vote in the 
recent election to have indicated a desire on the part of 

the people that such an amendment should be 
The proposition came up at the last session, and was car- 
ried in the Senate by a vote of 38 to 6, but was iost in the 
House, receiving only 95 votes against 66: a two-thirds 
Twenty-two members of the House 


BEPORTS OF THE DEPARTMENTS. 


The of the separate Departments accompany 

the ident’s Message. a. 
The fiscal year closed July 1 The receipts dur- 
all sources, including loans and the 


also of the opinion 
banks of issue not authorized —- 
The Report of the Secretary of War has not been re- 


| 


if 


i; 


: 
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The journ 
counts of an t at Grahameville between Foster 
and Hardee, which they represent as having bees 


GENERAL GREGG’S RAID. 


by a long detou id- 
a T avo 
ing the rebel right. He captured Stony Creek Station, 
prisoners, large quantities of property, { 
cluding 3000 sacks of corn. 


, BATTLE OF FRANKLIN. 


Hood's army began to move on the 22d of November. 

Up to this date Forrest had remained on the 
ver, in the ood of Savannah, while the main 
y of Hood’s army was in the of Flo and 


Thomas's army falli 
Nashville On the 24th and 25th skirmishing was kept 
up between our cavalry and General Forrest, the latter 
being repulsed with the help of the infantry. In the‘mean 
ood was moving past our left northward acrozs the 
River and against 

was at Columbia, frcm 


Breast-works were hastily thrown up south of the river. 
the army being drawn up in a semicircular line around 
Franklin. 


ofield’s head-quarters were established at 


der Cheatham, Stewart, and Lee 
our lines at half past three P.M. 
made chiefly on the centre. Charge 


new consisting 

Stanley ordered Opdyke to restore the line, and himself 
led a countercharge against the enemy, in which he was 
wounded. But the rebels were driven back, a large 
ber of them having been captured. The battle continued 
till night, whén, under cover of the darkness, 
abandoned Franklin; and having béen reinforced A. 
J. Smith, the army was concentrated just south of Nash- 
ville. In the battle of Franklin the rebel loss was be- 
tween four and five thousand, ours was about twelve bun- 
dred. General Wood has taken command 
corps during the temporary absence of the latter from 


field. 

large amou property belonging to 

pathieers has boen destroyed to facilitate tbe defense o the 


NEWS ITEMS. 
A few weeks since a party of rebels, duly 


J commissioned 


the destruction of our commerce on the 


Pacific. The party, led by Thomas Hogg, and consisting 
of about twenty men, left Havana at the close of Septem- 
ber for with the intention of ng on 
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Government that after the e=r ration of six months the report and predicted Sherman’s defeat. It is impossible 
United States must feel at liberty to increase their naval | for us to say whether Sherman's main army is east of the 
armament upon the Lakes, if they shall find it necessary | Oconee, or whether the attacks that side of the stream are 
to do so. merely feints made by the cavalry, while the main body 
The President also recommends an amendment of the maving between the and the teware 
vent the practice of fraud against immigrants on before him, and the route is more unfa than the 
way hither or on their arrival in port, so a8 to secure | one originally selected. 
them a free choice of avecations and places ef settlement. An expedition under General Foster sailed from Port m 
thas the enterprise for the Royal on the 29th of November up Broad River twent 
SS with the Pacific States has been entered upon with a vigor en to Boyd's Point, where a force was landed which 
five miles interior to Pocotaligo Bridge. The 
was ca quant cotton & 
was destroyed. General Foster's ition was meant 
point at Nebreskes and 8 3 
tion of the Pacific Railroad of California has been made t 
ind Cinnand mines have heen added te the many haretc 
On the 1st of December General G started south- 
precions 
not exceeded, 100,000,000 ~ 
h ization of the Indian 
ven to the reorganizat 
The number of invalid pensioners is 98.479, of which 
710 are from the Navy’ The number of widows and or- 
sioners numbering year une scum ts orrest’s caval 
1864, $4,504,616 have been paid to pensioners of all classes. amounting to from 12,000 to 15,000, moved patent A : 
The President alludes to General Sherman’s march Hood at the same time moving northward. Both columns | i 
tates that 13,000 by this advance flanked our positions at Decatur, Hunts- 
al Beane government with free and that | 
uveinante a similar direction should not be overlooked. 
In Maryland an example is presented of complete success, ' = 
The President congratulates peter ey the fact that 
the number of voters at the last election in the loyal por. 
tion of the 125,000, with than the corresponding num. 
including 90,000 soldiers | ‘Duck River the 28th. As soon as this movement was 
discovered Schofield continued the retreat from Columbia 
of tho Territories. | This fact proves that the resources of | toward Nashville, his flanks being covered by Wilson's 
the nation in respect of men ere not in any measure ex | cavalry. So vigorous was Hood's pursuit that Forrest 
hausted by the war caught up with Wilson at/Spring Hill on the 29th. A 
Negotiations for peace with the insurgent leader the | sovore followed, in which Wilson, assisted by a por- : 
President regards as impossible, as the latter has so dis- tion pe cape mn repulsed Forrest. The eeemy tried 
tinctly and frequently declared that he would ateept of no | 4, bring on a enyugement, but our forces with- 
terms involving a return tothe Union. We are left then drew to Franklin, which is on the south side of Big Hare 
to the issue of war. When the Southern people are beaten peth River, and 18 miles south from Nashville. The next ' 
victory. In regard to this people the President Bays : to 
** They can at any moment have ee by oe 
down their arms submitting to authori- 
ty under the Constitution, After so mu Government trong fort on the north side of the stream. His arm P 
could not, if it would, maintain war against them. The ome of two corps—the Fourth, under Stanley, oan 
loyal Dp aan would not sustain or allow it. If questions | 41, Twenty-third under Cox; the former held the right, - 
should remain, we would adjust them the fal | and the latter the left wing. Wagner's Brigade of Cox's , 
Corps and Riley’s of Stanley's connected, forming the - fF 
centre. The rebel army consisted of three corps, un- ; 
ese corps attacked a 
rebel attack was 
made, ending always in repulse. In one of these a 
General Cleburne was killed; in another fell Brigadier- 
General Adams; and our artillery and hot musketry fire 
swept arid decimated their rank and file. Still the as. : 
saults were repeated until at last the two brigades holding 
the centre wavered and fell back. As the enemy ad- : 
ee vanced to pursue his advantage, he was encountered by a 
as. hth Congress necessary measures to bring State Legisla- 
assembled at Washington to hold its coon and last ses- | tures the proposition for an amendment to the Constitution 
sion. In the Senate 37 members were present. Hl A 
dentials of Mr. Nathan A. Farwell, appointed to fill Mr. . 
Fessenden’s | rong as Senator from Maine, were presented, 
and he was duly sworn into office. It was resolved that 
the Senate should meet at twelve o’clock until otherwise : 
ordered. Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, offered a bill authoriz- not vote at 
ing the construction of six yy cutters for gee on ’ 
the lakes, and appropriating for purpose one on ee : 
dollast. Mr. tans introduced a bill for the relief (by pay- 
ment from the Treasury) of the Kansas militiagggigy had 
been engaged in paca, ay recent invasion of Missouri. 
committee. consisting esers. burne, Pendl ) balance the ' previous were i 
and Fenton, was the committee from the 31,304, 196,007 62: the $1,296 056,101 89, 
Senate, consisting of Mesers. Foot, Conness, and Hedricks, | a balance in the Treasury of $96,780,005 73. 
to wait on the President and i sieothon ts ht be | Deduct from these amounts the amount of the principal ee Se They arrived at Fanaaie tes 
were ready to receive any of | of the public debt redeemed, and the amount of issues in | and sailing October which 
piace’: | substitution therefor, and the actual cash operations of } late, an 
cme . Stebbins, of New Y: resigned, was sworn in. 2 the Treasury were: Receipts, $884,076,646 TT; disburse. sail Novem rpose é 
Charles D. Poston was as Delegate from Arizona, ments, $865,234,08T 86, w leaves a cash balance in, 
The credentials of five Louisiana members, purporting t the of $18,842,558 71. Of the receipts, there 
t State, . from customs $102,316,152 98} from lands, = 
were to the Committee on Elections. Mr. Davis, $588,883 29; from direct taxes, $475,648 96; from intern- capture. When the vessel : 
Ohio, offered a resolution that the President be requested itures, ineluding balance, am? ere red a large number of conspirators, 
.to communicate the report made by Colonel Thomar were disbursed for the civil service, $27,505,599 46; for secu Their 
Kay General Howel pensions and Indians, $7,517,980 97; for the War De- 
9 on of tie d to by 79: for interest of the public debt, $53,685,421 
4 as 
life, be instructed to inquire in The Secretary on tax- 
Gabe 1, 1886, wen The Secretary berths of the Sound steamer City of New London, su 
reeotution that the Gommittes of Ways and Meane be in- placed there ty soma Just Defore 
“ Merguret Denzil’s History” (HARPERS) is one structed to inquire Into the expedi of providing a sink- the vessel 
of those. stcries which are/so good that we all hear fund at an day for the extinction of the ee ut taatermaneen anne: oJ 
of them befora we read . This one has ex- ‘ ‘The Secretary of the Navy —— that, incidding the General Merrit, with a large force of cavalry, ts thor- , 
: "iy" vessels under construction December 1, 1864, there are be- : rrillas from Loudon Vir 
cited so much interest as }~epneared serially that, o- awe 671 carrying 4610 guns, and | Cughly clearing out gue me 
; ed longing to thé Navy — 7g ia, destroying every thing that can be of service to men 
ae some unusual origin must be found for so re- tems, beni an actual increase uring the year, ginia, tap for 
merkabls a tale, it has been attributed to several over aud above all losses by shipwreck or in battle, of 88 | Of ioe in Maryland. : . 
noted persons, aud, among others, to Queen Vic- vessels, ond tens. The General Banks has returned to New Orleans to resume 
| y of men at this time in the naval service, including of- of the Department of the Gulf, 
‘ortA. But it is very clear that if that good lady ficers, is about 51,000, There have been captured by | the commane has aoumnsell ealuiieleithe Seo | 
oeen capable of writing such a book she would the navy during the year 824 vessels, and the whole ont “Rebel Go 
ot have waited until now to reveai her power. number pro- | serters report that General Ewell’s Corps has gone south- 
“Margaret Denzil’s History” is doubtless a woman’s Prec prize property ward, 
book, ond one of those which must be read by every , deceased, for Illinois; Samuel Knox of amounts to $14,396,250 51. A large em ee , 
hea thus far -reported 
Blair, Jun., for Dwight Towm- amount of such proceeds is still under adjudication, and FOREIGN NEWS - 
to be reported. The total 
alterm — immense that have into existence GREAT BRITAIN. 
The appointment by the President of tho Hon. Salmon from the ‘dat March, 1661, to the ist of November, 1864, Frans Mu.ume, the murderer, was exeented November 
P. Chase for Chief-Justice of the Scpreme Court, in place are $288,647, 262 85. 14. Up to the last moment he protested his innocence. o 
| of the late ChiefJustice Taney, deceased, was received ‘The Secretary recommends the construction of a new | 177, adviser, who was one of his own countrymen, I 
0 representative book. It is a highly-wrought, by the Senate December 6, and immediately confirmed. navy-yard and suitable establishment for the construction ba that fast 
eaciting, even exasperating tale, descriptive of the THES PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. and repair of tron vessels. He also recommends the erea- | 47 110) was swung off he confessed the murder in these 
subtle influence and the inexorable method of Jes- | me President's was transmitted to Congress of the Of View 1. 1806 words: habe es gethan—I have done it.” 
uitism. For the American reader it has an extraor- | December & It comprehensive document. The "912,408,908 78. te GREECE. 
as reasonably . In this connection he dwells The discussion had been protracted to such a length that 
licits authority to the republic with s gun-boat to 3 ournale ese unable to locate 
EIS B This is h it against the native African races, anc to facilitate 
ior. “nT (Rozrrts BrorHEEs). in arresting the slave-trade. The President 
and tcautiful edition of ore of the most de- to connect America with 
lighth.! of essays in English literature, They Europe, the one by sea and by land, as satisfac. 
tre genial. dainty, delicate little treatises upon fa- | torily underway. He refers to the yom may warms - 
miliar tert dail ri with a]} | Which, after the decease of Consul-General yer, re- 
T PICS at 2 sulted in a suspension of intercourse between Egypt and 
Pensacola have been opened world, F 
the consideration of the difficulties on the bor. — denied the the Florida Collis, 
der. He recommends that notice be given to tie British Hagminer, two Gays afterward, 
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TORPEDO RAST IN MOBILE 
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MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN M. SCHOFIELD. 
GENERAL JOHN M. SCHOFIELD took a prominent part in General SHERMAN’s sum- GENERAL DAVID S. STANLEY. brigades holding the centre were WAGNER's of tho 
“h, re 3 mer campaign; and when the latter started upon ; Fourth and Ritey’s of the Twenty-third Corps. 
| Generar Jonn M‘Atuister ScHoFIELD, who || his grand march through Georgia, he was left with Genera Davip §S. STaNiey, who so notably | CHEATHAM's entire corps of the rebel army, sup- 
- commanded the Federal troops engaged in the recent | General Tuomas to assist in the campaign against | distinguished himself in the battle of Franklin, isa | ported by Lee’s, fell upon this portion of our line in 
a battle at Franklin, was born in Chatauqua County, | General Hoop. General ScHoFIeLp, in his con- | native of Ohio. In the vear 1861 he fought in Mis- | repeated churges, and at last, after several repulses, 
ny New York, in 1831. He graduated at West Point | duct of the retreat of our forces upon Nashville, has | souri, and in the subsequent year followed the ad- | broke through, Two of the rebel leaders had al- 
. in 1853, and his present rank in the regular army is | given fresh evidence of his distinguished ability as | vance of our Western armies, after the capture of | ready fallen, CLenurNE and ApamMs. The centre 
Captain of Artillery. He was at an early period | asoldier. The battle at’Franklin was forced upon | New Madrid and Island No. 10, into Mississippi. | broken, Colonel OppyKe’s brigade, which lay be- 
: | of the war connected with the operations in Mis- | him by the pressure on his rear of a rebel force out- | In the battle of Corinth he led the brilliant charge | hind in reserve, confronted the enemy’s advance. 
| i souri. He was with General Lyon at the battle of | numbering his own command, and little time was | which crowned the victory of the day. In the bat- | STaNLEY cameup at this crisis, and ordered OPDYKE 
. Wilson's Creek. Upon the removal of General Cur- | afforded him for defensive preparations. But he | tle of Franklin two corps were engaged, the Fourth | to restore the broken line. The advancing rebels 
t1s he was placed in command of the Department | succeeded in gaining a signal victory, and so severe- | and the Twenty-third. The latter was commanded | were attacked in flank, and many of them captured. 
~ of Missouri, Early in 1864 he was removed to al- | ly punishing the enemy that his retreat was con- | by General Cox; the former, under General Sran- | General Stanzey, while leading Oppyxe’s brigade 
. lay dissatisfaction which had grown up in Mf de- | tinued without molestation. It is impossible to'say | LEY, held the right. It was on the right and centre | to the charge, was wounded severely but not dan- 
| partment and transferred to East Tennessee. He | what the result of a defeat might have been. that the heavy shock of the battle fell. The two | gerously. 
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MARGARET MILLER. 


- A STORY IN NINE CHAPTERS. 


- 


CHAPTER I. 
We were the last of our family, aud Robert 


was an invalid. 

Looking up from the cluster of purple grapes 
I was embroidering on a pair of slippers for him, 
one carly October day, he said, 

** There are real grapes down in the meadow, 
Margy; suppose we take a walk.” 
Agreed.” 

Dropping the worsted work, I was ready in a 
moment.. 

We went out through the kitchen entrance, 
eautioued by Aunt Hannah not to stroll too far. 


In the orchard Jane the apple-trees, bending be- 


neath their burden of red and golden fruit, swept 
the ground on either side, awaiting the autum- 
nal harvester. ‘They spoke silently of our white- 
haired father, who, since the last autamn, had 


were his trees, planted by hisown hand. ‘‘ Who, 
in the coming years, would cat the fruit of lis 
lubor?” [reflected sorrowfully, and attempted to 
hide a tear by stooping to pick up a winter apple. 

‘- Throw it away, sister; it is too hard.” 

‘It is not the apple which is too hard, Rob- 
ert,” I replied, choking with my ill-timed words. 

** Don't, Margy!” 

He took the hand wl.ich had just dropped the 
a and said, 

‘What a pleasant day it is! How brightly 
the sun shines down here in the valley! And 
the hills yonder, who ever saw them robed so 
rovally ?” 

toval indeed they looked in their forest gar- 
ments of crimson, gold, and purple. For the 
time my thoughts were diverted. i 

‘+ Fringed gentians!” I exclaimed, as we pass- 
ed the meadow stile. ‘* Look, Robert! They 
are my autumn favorites ; coming with the frost, 
as though they would comfort the earth for the 
lo-s of her summer flowers. I used to have a 
fancy that angels sowed the seed of the fringed 
gentian.” 

I wa~ a. enthusiast amidst the flowers of ev- 
ery seuson. Often in childhood-had I knelt rev- 


’. erently to kiss the first spring liverwort or blue 


violet: and all my life since I have loved them, 
sin sorrow and in joy; and hope to love them still, 
and recognize my earthly favorites when I p 
the **dark river” to the land of immortals. 
Robert smiled, either at the warmth of my 
words or the simplicity of the-fancy. His was 
a calmer, loftier nature than mine, flowing se- 
renely amidst the droughts and overflows of life, 
like a rich river fed from unfailing springs. 
‘I think this a very pretty flower,” he said, 
pulling a spike of the wax-like neottia. I am no 
botanist, Margy, but why is not this an orchis?” 

‘Because it is only an orchid,” I replied, 
“and favors an orchis just as you and Cousin 
Lit Hunt favor one another. She has the broad 
furchead and Roman nose of the Millers, while 
her other features are alii generis. Look here! 
That neottia is an orchis just as this splendid 
eardinal-flower is acampanula. Some botanists 
call them both campanulacea.”’ 

We went forward slowly, talking as we went 
of the natural resemblances and distinctive feat- 
‘ures of plants, until we came tv Spring Brook. 

**T used to carry you over,”. Robert said ; ‘‘ but 
you are a little too heavy for me now.. We must 
go along to the stepping-stoncs.” 

The grape-vine was on a smzll island formed 
by a division of the current. Smooih stones had 
been planted in the stream by my brothers when 
boys, to facilitate the. passage to and from the 
island. We could go fowhere but some memo- 
rial of our lost ones was visible. 

The rich odor of the grapes regaled us from 
afar. 

‘*T kuow there are a plenty,” I said, hasten- 
ing forward to the natural arbor formed by the 
alders and overspreading vinc. ‘‘Oh, Robert! 
there never were so many before !”’ 

His cheeks were crimson, and his eyes shone 
with an unwonted lustre as he entered the shady 
inclosure. I mistook it for pleasant excitement. 

‘**T declare, brother, you are better for the 
walk already. And do look at these grapes! 
Won't Aunt Hannah’s eyes stare when she comes 
to see them and «unt over her jars of prospect- 
ive jelly and marmalade ?”’ 

**They are very fine,” was his quiet remark, 
as he threw himsclf wearily down on the mossy 
grass. 
out my assistance ?”’ 

Twice as many as can carry homce.”’ 

I had only a smail hand-basket. To fill it 
was the work of a few minutes only. Then I 
gathered the ripest, fairest clusters I could tind 
for Robcrt. who I knew would never recline so 
indolently but for weariness and weakness. 

We sat a few minutes eating the grapes and 
watching the sun as it peered through the vine- 
] aves and slanted among the alders, which al- 
ready stretched their shadows acress the stream 
to the green meadow beyond. 

‘“'The afternoons are getting shorter and cool- 
er. Margy. Shall we g: ?” 

We arose and walked homeward very slowly. 

Aunt Hannah met us at the :tile with a 

‘* Dear-a-me, children, ’tis gittin’ late, and too 
«vol for Robert, ’'m afraid. clear a bell, 
thongh; and a grain of white frost wouldn’t sur- 
prise me none to-morrow morning.” 

‘It might spoil your grapes though, and 
there’s a bushel left on the vine.” 

I handed her the basket, and she praised them 
as I expected. 

_ Robert lagged, though assured by Aunt Han- 
~ nah that tea «as all on the table, and such a tea 
as would rest him if ever so tired. Our house- 
keeper's ‘‘teas” were an institution, and that 


They |; 


**Can you get as many as you wish with- 


afternoon she had **Iaid Her ta- 
ble was spread with the snowiest du:nask, and 
adorned with the silver tea-service and sold- 


_ flowered china, seldom used except for guests. 


Then her: cream biscuit, tender tea-cake, and 
preserved strawberries would never hurt the sick- 
est person, shé said. How pleasant it looked, as 
we entered the room, the setting sun streaming 
in through a western window and a bright fire 
blazing on the hearth! | 

‘What an Aunt Hannah!” Robert exclaimed, 
survering the cheerful scene, and appropriating 
the stuffed arm-chair which she had located in 
his favorite corner. 

Those few words from Robert were more to 
the good woman than whole volumes of praise 
from another. 

‘‘ Now, Robert,” she said, after bustling around 
a few minutes, ‘‘seeing as you are tired, let me 
just wheel the arm-chair up to the table for once. 
Somehow I want you to enjoy the supper to- 
night extraordinary.” 

‘You want to spoil me ‘extraordinary,’” he re- 
joined, pleasantly, at the same time allowing her 
to have her own way. It was soon apparent, 
however, that all her tempting viands could not 
give him an appetite ; and though he praised her 
toast, and chipped beef, amd berries, he scarcely 
tasted them, and asked to be excused that he 
might sit by the fire. My own appetite failed 
the moment he left the table. 

As soon as the candles were lighted Aunt 
Hannah brought the backgammon board and 
bade us play while she did up the chores. We 
tried a game, but neither caring to win, we 
played without interest. ‘Then I opened the pia- 
no and tried to sing, but my voice was husky and 


the instrument out of tune, like every thing else. 


- Our lodging-rooms were on the second floor, 
the hall between them. Ever since our father’s 
death we had left the doors open at night, the 
house seemed so large and desolate. It was a 
comfort when lying awake long, silent hours, 
thinking of the empty rooms and the row of new- 
made graves, to hear the faintest stir of kindred 
life from another apartment. Often a sigh had 
reached my ears in the shadowy night time, 
when the invalid dreamed not I was awake to 
his grief and care.. Often a sob did I suppress, 
lest its sound should add to his weight of sorrow. 
But we never spoke to one another of our desola- 
tion, or of our fears. Night after night I had 
lain awake listening to the hacking cough that 
fell on my ears like another death-knell ; some- 
times creeping softly into the hall and crouching 
down beside his door that I might be nearer to 
him, and yet for the world would not have had 
him know my anxiety. Aunt Hannah prepared 
sirups without number, and every night placed 
them on the stand beside his bed. I had a feel- 
ing that any thing I might offer to do would 
wound them both. 

That night Robert retired early. I heard his 
retreating footsteps, and sat down by the fire 
again in such agony of spirit as never manifests 
itself in tender emotion. Well for Aunt Hannah, 
when she crept softly down from his chamber 
and took her knitting-work to wind up the day 
with busy hands,. that she did not as usual sigh, 
‘*Poor Robert!” I might have flown upon her 
in my frantic mood, and demanded if she would 
kill him with her soft words as she had done the 


j;others. But the good God did not permit me 


to outrage the faithful heart which had borne our 
burdens for years, and I thank Him for it. 

She did not appear to observe any change in 
my manner, but sat with her mind apparently 
absorbed in thoughts as far removed frum her 
knitting as mine were from heavenly peace and 
joy. My wayward heart softened with silence, 
and whea the old lady suggested it was growing 
late, and asked if she should bury the fire, now 
reduced to a few brands, I only answered, I was 
not ready, and would see to the fire myself. 

How long I sat watching the fading of those 
brands to embers I can not tell. Not a sound 
was in the house except the sound of that dry, 
unyielding cough from the room above, magni- 
fied by the solemn quietude of the night, and 
startling me almost to madness. ‘‘Could not I 
pray for peace of mind?” suggested a compas- 
sionate angel. ‘‘ Could not I pray for Robert ?” 

Pray? On my bended knees I would have 
uttered only blasphemies. I would have said, 
‘* Unequal are thy dispensations of good and 
evil, Sovereign of the Universe! Thou knowest 
we have not wronged Thee, that Thou shouldst 
thus load us with chastisements, while others are 
crowned with blessings!” 

I assumed no attitude of prayer. The ‘‘eye 
that seeth in secret,” and readeth ile ‘‘ thoughts 
and intents of the heart,” marked all the scorn 
and irreverence of mine. It was the same heart 
which, when a child, I had carried weak and 
trembling to the heavenly altar; the very same 
poor heart which, bruised and broken oft, had nev- 
er before arrayed itself against Infinite Goodness. 

Only gray ashes lay like a mould on the hearth- 
stone when I arose and stole likea culprit to my 
chamber, shading the light as I went, lest its 
rays should shine. into my brother’s room. . I 
paused a moment—all was silent. I would have 
gone in and pressed a kiss upon his lips, but 
feared to disturb him. Not against him, my 
dear, noble brother, was my heart hardened, 
but against our Father in heaven! 

I lay down, but not to sleep. I heard a chok- 
ing sound, like a restrained sob; then a smoth- 
ered cough, which soon burst forth with more 


violence from the very effort to check it. Rising 


with nervous energy I ran across the hall, and 
the next moment, with my arms clasped firmly 
around him, exclaimed, 

‘This is too bad! God knows it is wicked 
and cruel! My poor, darling brother!” 

‘*Margy! oh, Margy! don’t say such things,” 
he said, faintly, at the same time laying his head 
upon my shoulder, as if quite exhausted. ‘‘We 


are weak; but God is strong, and wise, and good!” 


Had any one else made the assertion at that 


moment I would have disputed it, but could not 


distress him further with my impiety. 

‘* Are you worse, Robert?” I whispered. 

With the words my heart melted, and tears 
gushed forth in torrents. Robert wept too, and 
fulded his arms tenderly around me. It was the 
first time our hearts had opened to one another 
in all our grief 

Aunt Hannah’s prophecy was correct. There 
was frost the next morning, feathery and white 
on the lowlands J knew it before arose. Mv 
lungs seemed pierced with a hundred minute 
spears. | 

The fire burned cheerfully in the breakfast- 
room, as it burned the evening before. We tried 
to be cheerful too, and to speak and act as 
though the past night, with its sore anguish, 
had been only a dream. Breakfast over, I sat 
down to put the finishing touch to Robert’s slip- 
pers, while he read the papers—not aloud, for he 
was too hoarse to speak much above a whisper. 

Margy, listen to this advertisement,’ he 
said, after a period of silence : 
TXOR NEW ORLEANS—TOUCHING AT HAVAN 

AND KEY WEST—The new steam-ship Republic. 

Commodious state-rooms, and every accommodation for 
invalids.’ 

** How would you like a sea-voyage, and a win- 
ter at the South ?” 

‘* Better than any thing in the world, Robert!” 
I answered, quickly, for with the thought sprang 
anew hope for my brother. ‘‘ Why have we not 
thought of it before? I am certain it would cure 
you, my dear brother!” 

**T believe it would be of more lasting benefit to 
you than tome, Margy. We will think about it.” 

All day the subject was discussed. In the 
evening we told Aunt Hannah we had decided 
to sail from New York in five days. After the 
first surprise she appeared to approve the plan, 
and entered into our arrangements heartily. 
She said, ‘‘she and the ‘hired man’ could make 
every thing snug before winter set in, and get 
the farming all started in the spring against our 
return.” 

Aunt Hannah had managed every thing since 


our father’s death, and was more faithful to our 


interest than to her own. 

We were far from rich, but had bank - stock 
sufficient for prospective expenses and more; so 
there would be no mortgage on the farm. 

The new idea possessed me entirely, and lift- 
ed me quite above grief and despondency. The 
traveling trunks were brought forward and pack- 
ed almost as cheerfully as though the winter 
journey were a pleasure-hunt instead of a pil- 
grimage for health. Only when Aunt Hannah 
insisted on a little roll of flannel, or a bundle of 
old linen which we might need, she said, would 
my heart sink for a moment. 

‘* Just to please her, had we better let it go, 
Robert ?” I asked, aside. — 

He answered, ‘‘Of course.” 

Careful Aunt Hannah! Often had we to bless 
her wise foresight when far away. 

The last day at home was sad, in spite of our 
best efforts to the contrary. Neighbors came to 
offer assistance and kind wishes, and though 
their words were as encouraging as possible, 
something in their looks and tones made me al- 
most regret the step we were taking. They had 
been with us, and wept with us when the great 
billows of affliction were beating over our young 
heads. Was it singular we should feel reluctant 
to exchange such kind friends for strangers, un- 
tried, unproven ? 

Robert felt the parting more deeply than I. 
I suspected it at the time. For two or three 
days Aunt Hannah and he took little walks to- 
gether, which I was not permitted to share. The 
last evening a particular friend of my father’s 
accompanied them. 

Up to the latest moment not a thing was left 
unsaid or undone dy Aunt Hannah. Her last 
meal was spread for us to look at and remem- 
ber, for we could not eat. Robert went silently 
from room to room, pausing before this and that 
familiar object, then stood with hat in hand wait- 
ing for me in the hall. I heard the carriage at 
the door—heard the driver strapping the trunks 
behind it, and stood spell-bound in my chamber 


unable to take the first step. At that moment 
‘I would have given all I had in the world to re- 


main. Then the thought of Robert and his cer- 
tain fate inspired me with fresh courage. 

Aunt Hannah was standing at the foot of the 
stairs holding one of Robert’s hands when I joined 
them. She took one of mine, and clasping them 
together in her great bony palm said, with a 
look a saint might wear, Les 

‘* The God of your father and your mother— 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob be with 
you, my children, and keep you forever.” 

No one uttered Amen! But I saw the word 
tremble on my brother’s lips as he put his arms 
around the good-woman’s neck for a last kiss. 


The neighbors weré all standing with tearful 


eyes at the door waiting a parting hand-shake 
as we entered the carriage. 

Two days afterward we were on the Republic, 
sailing southward. 


CHAPTER II. 

WE made no stay at Havana. After taking 
a drive around the city Robert said he had de- 
cided to go to at West without change of 
steamer. If we did not like there, we could go 
on to New Orleans or return to Cuba. We had 
learned in New York that an old and valued 
friend of our father’s was stationed at Fort Tay- 
lor as post surgeon. We were sure of our fa- 
ther’s friend ; and the welcome accorded by the 
kind physician and his family proved we were 
not mistaken. 

Key West is one of the largest of the innu- 
merable little islets that encircle the southern 
coast of Florida. Its name is said to be a cor- 


ruption of the Spanish Cay Ziuwessa or Js/e 
Bones. The Key is a coral formation, | 
five miles in length, and a mile or so in wid;}, - 
The waters all around the island are of a beay_ 
tiful emerald tint, contrasting strongly with jhe 
deep blue of the ocean beyond. Fort Taylor. on 
the southwest point of the Key, is built of brick 
with a foundatian of solid stone-work. Three 
sides of this strong fortress, semi-hexagonal in 
form, are washed by the sea, while the diame. 
ter, or the side facing the island, is also sepa- 
rated from the land by a wide ditch, through 
which the tide flows constantly. The city is no. 
thing more than a country-looking town, half. 
hidden in groves of cocoa-nut trees. It prom- 
ised abundant repose of the very kind we need- 
ed—repose blended with novelty. We were 
pleased with the place at ft sight, and determ- 
ined to remain. a 

That evening found us comfortably established - 
at the principal hotel, seated out upon its wide. 
veranda, and converring with Doctor M‘L—— 
on the distracted condition of the country and 
the prospects of a civil war. He was an un- 
swerving Unionist; so was Judge M. » and a 
few others also, to whom we were subsequently 
introduced. But it did not take long to discover 
that on this little island, beneath the flag of Fort , 
Taylor, were men busy in sowing the seeds of 
political discord and rebellion. 

For a time Robert seemed to gain streng:li, 
and our daily rides and drives over the island 
were delightful. The flower-gardens to me 
were a rich source of pleasure. Such a profu- 
sion of roses, cape jasmines, and crape myrtles 
I was certain was never seen elsewhere. The 
lowliest cabins were embowered in bloom, and 
for the first time in my life I had flowers to 
satiety. I sometimes fancied their ceascless 
perfume a disgust to Robert, who once re- 
marked, when we were riding, that ‘tropical 
flowers were too sweet; he liked the scent of 
apple orchards better than orange groves.”” An- 
other time we sat on the veranda at evening; 
he complained of the sickening odor of the jas- 
mines, and said the most agreeable of all flowcr- 
scents was that of the garden pink. We hada 
whole border,edged with them at home. I thiuk 
he was homesick. 

As the winter wore on we grew tired or Key — 
West. It seemed too circumscribed and isolated 
either for healthy development or hearty enjoy- 
ment. Its great cocoa-nuts, majestic palms, and 
hundred-hued flowers ceased to interest when 
Robert grew no better. Notwithstanding the . 
many culogiums on the climate the atmosphere 
was too damp for an invalid, and we began to 
talk of change. We spoke of Cuba; Robert 
did not like the idea of Havana. We spoke 
next of New Orleans; but it was too near spring 
to render New Orleans a desirable place of resi- 
dence. Besides, the secession troubles were 
waxing warmer and warmer every day, and 
were likely to render the social atmosphere of a 
large Southern city uncongenial to strangers who 
sought only for health and peace. 

We were debating the subject one morning 
when Doctor M‘L—— came in. ‘“ Where shall 
we go next, Doctor, since we have resolved to 
leave the Island?” Robert asked. 

‘“‘T have been thinking about it since you 
mentioned the subject the other day,” he replied, 
‘and have made up my mind what I would 
do in-your place. I would go to Tampa Bay. 
There is a thrivimg little settlement there around 
Fort Brooke, with the best climate in the world 
for both summer and winter. It is entirely shel- 
tered from east winds, and refreshed by perpetual 
breezes from the Gulf. Broken down in health, 
I was ordered there on duty during the Florida 
war, and after a year’s residence came away 
renovated and strong. Don’t think of the North 
another summer, but go there and stay until you 
are benefited.” 

Political troubles were suggested. 

‘* Even if they should become more serious,”’ 
the Doctor replied, ‘‘ I don’t think they would be 
likely to affect you there much, as it is a place of 
no political importance. Communications with 
the Island here are of weekly occurrence; and 
I don’t apprehend any interruption at present.” 

We conversed for some time upon the advant- — 
ages of the place in question—a place of which 
we had before heard very little"and were pleased 
with the Doctor’s recommendation and sugges- 
tions. 

A week later the steamer Magnolia, which for 
thirty hours had been coasting northward, turn- 
ed its prow to the east, and was soon making 
headway among the keys which stand guard on 
the outer boundary of Tampa Bay. The dark- 
blue waters were a shade more lightly tinged as 
the vessel sped onward, leaving an island here 
and an islet there robed in perpetual verdure. 

Passing the light-house it came to anchor at 
last, with the low shores of the main land on 
either side. ‘The main land was before us also, 
though still too far away to be distinctly visible. 
We were to await there the little steamer which 
formed the interchain of communication with the 
Hillsboro. The passengers all clustered on the 
upper deck of the Afagnolia to watch for the craft 
which had been duly signaled, and whose smoke 
was floating like gray vapor in the distance. 

How every trifling thing becomes of interest | 
to the traveler at sea! Men who in the busy 
mart would scarcely turn their heads for an ar-' 
mada, only a few hours from terra firma will be 
seen with anxious eagerness straining their eyes, 
or directing their glasses, toward any object, how- 
ever insignificant, which chances to greet their 
vision. Such real interest did the little boat from 
Tampa awaken in a hundred minds on the New 
Orleans packet, and many pleasant -conjectur 
were hazarded in reference to her name. 1.- 
lady suggested the Messenger, another the Moc: - 
ing-Bird, and a third the Cracker. A gentle- 
man said it was the Adigator, or Rattlesnake ; 


. and so we had names ad infinitum. 
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Meanwhile the little steamer, puffing porpoise- 
like, advanced until we could read, plainly let- 
tered on her sides, The Scottish Chief. ‘Three 
cheers for The Scottish Chief were called for, and 
responded to with a will, and a moment after re- 
echoing cheers came back from the gallant lit- 
tle boat. A number of gentlemen were stand- 
ing on the guards when she came along-side ; 
- and that was the last observation until the plank 
was crossed: then Robert and I stood together 
on the deck of the strange vessel waving adieux 
to our companions on the receding steamer. 
We were quite alone, going by ourselves to a 
land of strangers; but with my brother: no spot 
on earth seemed lonely. Not an island of the 
sea, however remote or isolated, I would not 
have neared with joy had it promised health and 
strength to my life’s last idol. . 

Robert looked pale and weary when the ex- 
citement of the change was over, and we were 
about to go below for seats, when a gentleman 
approached us with a stool in each hand. 

‘¢ Allow me to. offer you the best the boat af- 
fords,” he said, with marked ease of manner. 
ih The accommodations here are very poor in- 

eed.” 

My brother accepted the seat, and thanked 
the stranger for his courtesy. I preferred stand- 
ing; and while the gentlemen fell naturally into 
conversation strayed away a little distance, 
watching every feattire of the beautiful bay and 
its evergreen shores. After two or three hours’ 
sail, rounding another point, and passing an- 
other island, lo! the city, namesake of the bay, 
lay just before us, with Fort Brooke on the left, 
bannerless and deserted. Magnificent trees over- 
shadowed the low wooden cottages of the soli- 
tary old garrison. Century-old live-oaks—the 
remains of the primitive forest—draped with the 
pale, graceful villandsia (or Spanish moss), as- 
tonish the-stranger with their size and beauty. 
Giant mulberries, blossoming oranges, and lime- 
trees waft their fragrance farandnear. I turned 
to mark the effect on my brother, who had risen 
and stood leaning over the guards. — 


‘Lovely! isn’t it, Margy?” he said, in an- | 


swer to my silent inquiry. 
.. “Charming! I see nothing wanting but our 
- glorious old flag. The citizens of Tampa should 
keep it waving, for picturesqueness if- not for 
patriotism !” 

A frown gathered suddenly on the brow of 
the stranger, whose features I now scanned for 
the first time. ‘They were fine enough for sensi- 
bility, bold enough for manhood, and handsome 
* enough to. captivate any mere lover of beauty. 
So I said mentally at first glance; and thought, 
moreover, that the frown increased rather than 
diminished the effect of the whole. 

Robert made no reply to my remark ; but the 
gentleman, addressing his words to him, said: 
** Florida has given a new banner to the breeze, 
for weal or for woe!” then touching his hat 
slightly, went forward and disappeared. 

A few minutes later and the little steamer lay 
at the old Government wharf. The few passen- 
gers who had accompanied her merely for pleas- 
ure went ashore. ‘There was a motley throng 
collected around the landing, eager for news, 
but no sign of a carriage. The Captain said 
the Florida House, the most eligible stopping- 
place in town, was not distant ; but if disinclined 
to walk through the heavy sand, he would send 
one of the boat-hands for a vehicle for us. 

We thanked him, and sat down quietly to 
wait. ‘The Captain soon made his appearance 
again, and said that Colonel Hamilton, one of 
the gentlemen who had just left the boat, had 
sent his carriage and servant to conduct us to 
the hotel. Who Colonel Hamilton might be we 
knew not; but when the servant presented him- 
self, and said he came for the sick gentleman 
and the lady, Robert no longer hesitated. Wad- 
ing through the snowy: sand, the horses, soon 
reached the hotel, Thg same gentleman who 
had proffered attentions on the boat stood amidst 
a group of men on the piazza, and came for- 
ward to receive us. : 

‘** Only a hotel-keeper on the look-out for cus- 
tomers,’ was the first suspicion, which his words 
speedily contradicted. 

He greeted my brother with the warmth of a 
friend, and said, ‘‘ Our host being absent to-day, 
and the servants here very slow, I took the liberty 
to send my own carriage for you, finding it at the 
door, I hope you are not very much fatigued.” 

Robert took the hand so cordially extended, 
and thanked the stranger with an ardor of ex- 
pression which told how sincerely he appreciated 
his kindness, 

Pleasant apartments were speedily provided 
for us, notwithstanding the Supreme Court was 
in session, and judges, lawyers, and clients from 
various sections of the State thronged the hotel. 
How it é6ccurred that. two of the finest rooms in 
the house should have been accorded to us did 
not transpire, although we congratulated ‘our- 
selves much on the good tortune. I did not care 


so much for myself; I could have endured any © 


inconvenience with the end in view. But for 
Robert—bravely as he battled with discourage- 
ments, courageously as he confronted disease— 
my heart overflowed with gratitude for him. 
whenever he could be spared the smallest dis- 
comfort. That he would ultimately recover I 
had fully believed from the moment we left the 
chilling breezes of the North and set our faces 
toward the sunny South. | 

The days passed very pleasantly at Tampa. 
Nothing could be finer than the atmosphere, 
' which in midwinter seemed a luxury to breathe. 
The change promised to be no less beneficial 
than agreeable, and Robert grew more cheerful 
continually. Our host and hostess did every 
thing for the pleasure as well as accommodation 
of their guests. To my brother thcir attentions 
were unremitting. Here, as every where else, 
he became an especial favorite; and rides, drives, 
sails, and fishing excursions down the bay were 


or deed; and J never will. 


public roads for the wilder by-paths. 


constantly proposed for his amusement and ben- 
efit.. Every morning Colonel Hamilton’s light 
carriage was at the door for a drive into the 
pine woods which surrounded the town. The 
Colonel always accompanied him on these ex- 
cursions, for which reason I never went, though 
often politely assured that the vacant seat re- 
mained a standing invitation. I did not like 
the man. He was too popular altogether. Fur- 
thermore, I was certain he only tolerated me on 
my brother’s account, therefore took every oc- 
casion to decline his civilities. I felt sorry at 
times that Robert should like him so much; but 
his attentions to him from the first, delicate and 
discriminating, were exactly of a character to 
win his regard. 

_ The Colonel was a lawyer from the interior, re- 
puted immensely rich. He was past youth, and 
a widower. As soon as the Court adjourned he 
would of course go away. On my own account 
I.would not be sorry, as we were natural antag- 
onists. I would only regret my brother’s loss. 

Meantime politigal excitement waxed warmer 
and stronger. One by one the Cotton States 
had followed in the South Carolina wake of se- 
cession, just as a simple flock will follow the 
lead of one unruly sheep. Every mail brought 
news of agitation along the border, and of insane 
words both on the part of the North and the South. 
The Star of Peace grew dim and dimmer, while 


the whole heavens, from zenith to horizon. 

While hope for our beloved country was dy- 
ing daily in our hearts Robert was growing 
stronger and better. His cough abated, and his 
spirits grew buoyant and cheerful. It was eyi- 
dent he had found a climate that suited him 
at last. Should we risk another change, or the 
chances of war on the enemy’s soil? I was oft- 
en revolving the question in my own mind be- 
fore Robert mentioned the subject. 

‘*Margy,” he said at length, ‘‘the crisis is at 
hand. Shall we remain and run the risk of the 
war, or go home?” 

‘*The war a thousand times!” I replied, un- 
hesitatingly, ‘‘unjust as it is. No one would 
injure you, Robert.” 7 

‘*T was not thinking of myself, Masgy, but 
of a in case any thing should happen to—” 

e did not finish the sentence, but turned 
away with a quivering lip. I knew what was 
in his mind, and, putting my arms around his 
neck, said, resolutely, 

‘* Nothing is going to happen to you, Robert. 
The climate is curing you, as I knew it would 
from the first.. Doctor M‘L-—— wrote you not 
to return North on any account, and I would 
endure rebeldom forever rather than risk a hair 
of your head. We are not obliged to renounce 
our principles here, or sanction treason by word 
I would die. first !” 

Our decision was made. My brother’s first 
care was to provide funds which would be avail- 
able in any contingency, as bills of exchange 
promised soon to be of no account. His first 
draft from Key West came soon; another from 
New York would make us independent if worse 
come to worse. : 

Like a thunder-clap broke upon us one sweet 
April morning tidings of the fall of Sumter, and 
the outrage to the flag of the Union. Robert 
turned pale, but not for fear. He had a nature 
insensible to any other fear than the triumph of 
wrong. Calmly as though listening to New En- 
gland church bells did he hear those secession 
joy-bells ring, and cannon boom, in honor of the 
most dastardly act which had disgraced .'ie 
world’s history for a century; while I, who as a 
woman should have remained undisturbed, could 
have fought the very dogs in the street. 

South Carolina had established another prece- 
dent in taking Sumter. Thenceforward every 
thing on the Southern coast bearing the name of 
fortress, mantled or dismantled, must be pos- 
sessed in the name of *‘ Sovereign States.” 

That same morning saw an illegitimate flag 
waving above Fort Brooke. That afternoon 
heard the shouts of political harangue at every 
street corner, and the confusion of rebel rub-a- 
dub-dub on the old garrison parade-ground. I 
was forced to close my windows to keep from 
going frantic. 

‘¢ Suppose we have a ride in the pine woods, 
Margy?” Robert said, throwing down the Charles- 
ton Mercury, in which he had been reading the 
particulars of the late assault. ‘‘I think you 
find the air almost as suffoeating here as Major 
Anderson and his brave men found it in their 
beleaguered, burning fort. God bless them!’’ 

‘*Amen! and curse their assailants!’? I was 
frightened, but the words were fairly spoken and 
could not be recalled. 

‘‘Oh, Margy! that from you?” he said, in a 
tone of real sorrow such as I recollected hearing 
but once before, on that never-to-be-forgotten 
night when my heart and lips both uttered blas- 
phemies. ‘ Are we not followers of Him who 
commanded /ove even to enethies ?”” . 

‘*They are not personal enemies, Robert, or 
forgiveness might be comparatively easy. They 
are traitors and assassins, who have stabbed to 
the heart the mother wbo bore them. I don’t 
believe it is God’s will—” 

‘*Hush! hush! Margy. Don’t finish that 
sentence,” he said, in a voice that awed me to 
silence and reflection. 
horses I bathed my burning brow, arranged my 
hair to fit my riding-hat, and felt better before we 
had snuffed the first breath of the sweet pine land. 

We went away alone to the great temple of 


Nature. How high above human pride swell its 
Te Deums! How tenderly into human hearts, 


sorrowing or sinning, fall its misereres!’ Tem- 
ple of benedicities, temple not made with hands, 
all hail!” 

Robert loved the pine woods, and whenever 
we went ont on horseback would forsake the 
Sometimes 


these paths would lead into bay thickets, redo- 


Mars, fiery and red, cast its sickening rays over - 


While he ordered the © 


lent with bloom. From our saddles we could 
see golden saraconias, crimson orchises, and trail- 
ing passion-flowers, azure as ether. Under the 
horses’ feet were violets of every hue, from deep- 
est purple to snowy white, the St. John of the 
apostlehood of flowers. 

To such a spot, more beautiful than words of 
mine can picture, we came that afternoon. Rob- 
ert had been there before, and sought it again 
on my account. 

** You shall help yourself to a bouquet, Margy,” 
he said. ‘‘Give me your bridle-rein. This 
fallen ‘tree will assist you to mount again when 
you wish. -I will not alight.” 

Such a bouquet as I gathered was enough to 
turn the brain of a botanist. There were rhodo- 
ras of dazzling pink, incarnatas with their long 
purple nectaries, comelinas, and the delicate bells 
of the clematis-viarna. To these I added the 
creamy bay-flowers, while mocking-birds sang, 
and gay-winged parrakeets screamed for joy. 

** I shall have to leave them; I can not carry 
another one,” I said, laughingly, as I returned 
to my brother. ‘*Have you a string? No? 
Then I must clasp them with one of my brace- 
lets. See! it holds them fast. Take it a mo- 
ment, and give me my bridle.” 

We heard the sound of horse’s fect, and turn- 
ing in the direction indicated saw Colonel Ham- 
ilton galloping toward us. 

“Wait « moment, Miss Miller,’’ he said, lift- 
ing his felt-hat as he approached. ‘‘ Allow me 
to assist you.” 

There was no help for it, as he had alighted 
and was at my side in an instant. 

‘*Thank you; but you have given yourself 
unnecessary trouble. Iwas reared in the coun- 
try, and Nature always provides in some way 
for her children, you know.” 

‘*T see she has felled a tree for you here; but 
she will not feel slighted if you permit me the 
honor.” And he bent and offered his palm 
with dignified condescension. 

[ touched it with my gaiter-sole as lightly as 
possible, and sprang into the saddle, vexed at 
the simple occurrence. He turned away to my 
brother, remarking, 3 

‘*T am glad you have introduced your siste 
to my flower-garden. I wished to do so my- 
self, but she refused to ride with me.” 

‘* Tam surprised to meet you here to-day,” Rob- 
ert said. ‘* thought you at the 

‘**'The court made an early adjournment. It 


‘was impossible to subside to business after such 


an ebullition as the news of the morning cre- 
ated. The crowd on every hand are calling for 
speeches, and nothing else will satisfy them.” 

‘* Are the people united in their feelings on 
this subject ?”” Robert inquired. 

‘*Not at all. It will take strong minds and 
stronger wills yet to reduce them to unity, I 
fear. ‘The Cockade-men, who made so much 
noise this morning over the Sumter affair, would 
shout as vigorously for the Union to-morrow, if 
they had leaders to instigate them. It is the 
men who walk about quietly whom we want to 
fill our ranks—men who can be trusted. We 
shall get them after a while.” 

Was it my own brother questioning so quiet- 
ly, and listening undisturbed to replies, cool and 
candid, it is true, but savoring strongly of the 
rank upas which for thirty years the South had 
been fostering? My cheeks tingled; I was in 
danger of a relapse; when, turning my head. 
suddenly, a sight was revealed which made me 
faint with terror. Depending from the limb of 
. tree was a human figure, ghastly and horrible. 

My scream or the terrible discovery brought 
both gentlemen to their feet in an instant. Rob- 
ert lifted me from the saddle and supported me 
in his arms, while Colonel Hamilton went to 
observe more closely. The giddiness or faint- 
ness passed away soon, leaving a dull, sickening 
pain impossible to describe. 

‘*Let us go,” I urged. ‘Oh, Robert, you arv 
ill! How pale you are!” 

He made noreply. Hamilton came up at the 
moment. He observed the change which had 
fallen on my brother’s countenance, and said, 
quickly, 

‘This is too much for you, my dear fellow! 
You should have intrusted the care of your sis- 
ter tome. You shall do so now.” 

‘¢T need no further care,” I said, starting up 
suddenly. ‘‘I am fully recovered. But, Sir, 
will you not aid my brother ?” , 

I was much alarmed, and spoke with an earn- 
estness amounting to entreaty. 


Robert sat leaning his head upon his hand in. 


an attitude of exhaustion, while the Colonel bent 
over him, speaking in an undertone, which I 
could not understand. I saw him take some- 
thing from my brother’s hand and put.it in his 


‘pocket, and give him his own pocket-handker- 


chief in return. 
‘‘What is it?” I said, with a faint suspicion 
of the truth. ‘‘Oh, my poor brother!” . 
‘¢T shall be better in a minute, Margy,” he 
said, faintly. ‘‘ Don’t be so much alarmed.” 
Colonel Hamilton, who was now tenderly 3 
porting Robert, said to me: “I think your broth- 
er unable to ride back to the town on horseback. 
Would you be afraid to go by yourself and order 
my carriage here immediately? The distance 
is not great, and you have only to give your horse 
the rein; he will take you directly to the hotel.” 
‘¢T think it is unnecessary, Colonel,” Robert 
interposed; ‘‘I believe I shall be able to ride 
nD 


soon. | 

‘¢T can allow youtorun no risks. Miss Miller, 
I would not ask you to leave your brother and 
perform this service if the spot were not too lone- 
ly for you to remain here. One of us must go.” 

‘‘ Let it be me, then,” I said, resolutely. ‘I 
am ready.” 

“T rode one of the Major’s horses,” he contin- 
ued, ‘‘and, fortunately, mine will be fresh. Tell 
Tom to drive to Spring Branch; he knows the 
spot. I think your Liciger wall be better soon.” 


‘ter, as I promise 
sisting him to the c1rriage. 


Miller’s horse, and lead the Major’s. 
need you here.wait a while.” 
ders Colonel Hamilton took the front seat, and 
drove very carefully over the rude paths which 
led to the more open road. 


close succession, came 


atively lively ever since our arrival. 
new seats at table, and it ap- 
parent the few invalids would soon be left alone. 
Most of those would follow in time, and it was 
not certain that my brother and 
the only summer boarders. 


He spoke with a warmth of interest which 


made me forget for the time how much I dis- 
liked him, and I suffered him to aid me into 
the saddle again. 


Swift as the wind flew my good steed, out of 


the pine woods, through the shrub-oak and pal- 
metto barrens, on to the town. 
was lost, and my arrival at the hotel in such 
wild haste and alone drew every gentleman on 
the piazza to his feet in an instant. 


Not a moment 


** Major Thomson, order Colonel Ham- 


ilton’s carriage in a woment. My brother is 
very ill.” 


It was all I could say before bursting into tears. 
Whatever the political errors of the South, no 


one shall say she has not hearts generous and 
tender, easily touched to sympathy with sorrow. 
A dozen arms were outstretched to assist me 
from my horse ; voices only a minute since stern 
and bitter in thir denunciations of my 
New England were demanding now in softened 
tones the nature of my brother’s attack, whether 
I had left him alone, and his distance from the 
city; all of which I answered as soon as I was 
able to ‘control my emotion. 


In anxiety for Robert I forgot to mentipn the 


horrid discovery we made in the. pine woods, 
and not until the carriage was at the door, and 
the kind landlord with two or three other gen- 
tlemen were mounting to accompany it, did it 
occur to me. 
as briefly as: possible. 


I then related the circumstance 


‘* Judge Moody,” said the Major to one of the 


gentlemen on the piazza, ‘‘ it seems those cursed 
Regulators have been at work again. 

another man dangling from a pine-tree, 
pect they have been reversing your sentence of 
yesterday. 
—‘‘ away like the wind !” 


There’s 
I ex- 


Now, Tom”—addressing the driver 


It was easier said than done, for no carriage 


was ever able to make above a snail’s speed on 
the roads of Southern Florida. Corduroy bridges 
are Macadamized in comparison with the jagged, 
ragged palmetto roots which at every step almos¢ 
lie buried, like ambushed foes, in the deep sand. 
Interminable seemed the path of return, length- 
ened by anxiety and impatience. The gentle- 
men on horseback left us far behind, and when we 
reached the spot s 


dismounted and waiting. 
Robert was standing also, leaning on Colonel 


Hamilton’s arm, very pale still, though a sweet, 
gentle smile overspread his features. 


‘*T return you rom brother, Miss Miller, bet- 
,” the Colonel said while as- 


Allow me to you for it.”: 
I could not speak to Robert; but folding one 


arm around him as he took the seat beside me, 
and clasping both his hands, I felt like one who 
has recovered a lost treasure. 


‘¢Give me the lines, Tom, and you ride Mr. 
If they 
With these or- 


‘‘T regret exceedingly the fright you have 


had this afternoon, and its cause,” he said, turn- | 
ing. and addressing us when the way no longer 
demanded his careful attention. 
here in Florida a secret organization as singular * 
as it is dangerous. 
selves Regulators believe the safety uf society re- 
posed in them. 
morally and socially, but monomaniacs on this — 
point. Many of them are bad men, who would 
not scruple to commit any deed which has black- 
ened the earth since the days of Cain. _ If a per- 
son arrested and tried by a legal tribunal is 
condemned, they often overthrow the sentence 
by setting him at liberty. : 
quitted, and happen to fall under their ban, they 
try him in secret conclave by their own laws, and 
sentence him to banishment or execution, accord- | 
ing to their opinion of his deserts. Several legal 
opinions have been-set at naught by them within 

a few years, like the one in the present instance. 
Yesterday a man—a stranger in the country— 
was tried on suspicion of aiding the escape of run- 
aways, and honorably acquitted. To-day he is 
hanging like adog. It was whispered this morn- 
ing that the stranger was missing, and but for the 
war-news I have no doubt a seareh would have 
been instituted ; but in a community like this 
one thing readily gives place to another.” 


‘*We have 
A set of men calling them- 


Many of these are good men 


If such a one is ac- 


‘‘ But why, may I ask, are not the victims of 


their diabolic aets secreted ?” 


‘It is only a bravado of the collective mass, 


perfectly safe in uttering, ‘ Thus decree théKegue 
lators !’ while not an individual of them afl would 
dare assert, ‘ J did the deed!””” | 


We arrived safely at the hotel, and for two or 


three days Robert remained feeble and languid, 
then began to mend again. 
quite recovered from its effects, however, were 
my suspicions of a hemorrhage acknowledged to 
be true, so studiously did both he and his friend 
seek to conceal from me the fact. 


Not until he had 


i rts. following one another in 
at length to a final ad- 


They had made the dull little town 


journment. Every 


I would not be 


For some time an excursion to one of the 
ves of ‘‘Old Tampa,” a section of 
ccapery bordering on the outer bay, had — 
contemplated by the hotel company and a few 
of the citizens. It was a place of historic inter- 
est, being the first landing-point of De Soto’s 
party; and the remains of his fortifications were 
said to he distinctly visible after a lapse of nearly 
three centuries. At the first mention of the ex- 
cursion Robert and I had expressed s wish 4.. 
be of the party; on account his illness it 
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GENERAL GEORGE H. THOMAS.. 


We ive on our first page this week a portrait 
of General Grorce H. Tuomas, who now takes 


_ the place of Gencral SHERMAN in the Western cam- | 


paigu. General THOMAS was born in Southampton 
(vunty, Virginia, in July, 1816. He graduated at 
West Point in 1810. In the Regular army Tuom- 
As. in 1861, held the position once occupied by Gen- 
eral Line, that of Colonel of the Fifth cavalry ; but 
in 1863 he promoted to a Brigadier-General- 
ship. After the batde of Mill Spring he com- 
mande@ a corps in Bcewy’s army. He retained 
command of this corps under Rosecrans. At the 
battle of Chicamauga his skill and the courage of his 
commiuad saved'the day. In SuerMan’s Georgia 
campaign General Tnomas commanded the army 
of the Cumberland—the largest of the three grand 
divisions under General THomaAs's ca- 
reer from the victory of Mill Spring down to the 
present time has been brilliant and successful, and 
we aresure that his conduct of the campaign against 
Hoop will contirm SHERMAN’ judgment in leaving 


to his hands tue entire Western campaign. 


TORPEDO RAFT OFF MOBILE. 


Tur sketch on page 804 shows the appearance 
of.on* of the torpedo raits which the rebels have 
lodged in Mobile Bay to impede the prozress of our 
fie-t toward the city. <A few vessels of the fleet are 
visible in the baekground, while in front the sailors 
are ena ed in the delicate and dangerous operation 
of removing the torpedoes from the raft. An un- 
usually high sca does nét by any mean# facilitate 
this process; thé sailor straddling the torpedo and 
plying the wrench'is alternately dipped under the 
mounting wave and tien again made visible for a 
Lri: f interval to his anxious comrades, to whom as 
to himself a slizht slip of th» hand or a brush of the 
wrench acains* the cap ofthe torp-do would certain- 
ly be the occasion of utter destruction. Each oi the 


- torpedoes represented weighed 440 pounds empty. 


OUR FLEET IN HAMPTON ROADS. 


On page 805 we give an illustration representing 
the F-d_ral fle:t gathered at Hampton Roads. Fort- 
ress Monroe has since the begii ning of the war been 
the grand place of rendezvous for our fleet, and the 
star ing-point of all the principal naval expeditions. 
Here the Burnside and Port Royal expeditions were 
assembled before tieir departure. The fleet now 
gathered at this point is of especial interest in view 
of the naval operations which, during the next few 
months, will play an important part in the war. 
This fleet comprises a large number of vessels, each 
of whom has a history of herown. Some of then, 
like the Wohican and Su:qu-haana, were at the cap- 
ture of Port Royal; the Wabasi was flag-ship on that 
eeceasion. There is the Puwhaian, so long engaged 
in the exciting chase after the Suter; the Malvern, 
who caught the Ches ip ave; the Co’orsdo, who de- 
stroved the privateer Judith; the Minesvta, who 
helped fight the Merrimac ; the New Ironsid’s, flag- 
ship in the grand naval attack on Fort Sumter in 
April, 1863, and who came near being destroyed by 
a torpedo a few months afterward; and the old ship 
kly., who gained for herself such distinciion at 
the capture of New Orleans and in Mobile Bay last 
| 

We also give on the same page @. aeit Fort 
Wool, named after the old and able General who so 
long co :manded the post of Fortress Monroe. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Reexiess Driving.—A cabman has lately driven his 
own mother ou’ of hes mind. | 


| 


ENGLAND'S ** DratnaGe.”—Tuxation. 

A humorous and beautiful young lady being nsked by 
hor manma whore -he was coing, said she wa:|yuing to 
powetiec arch ry with an Iri-h beau and arral! 


Patron OF Tue Suarro:.p.—There was a laird in the 
i, Who did so ue thirty er forty years ayo, 
Wiohsala grat pen ha’ for attending executions, and 
b ~ locsl standing would ap car to have made his) presence 
exhibitions non. On one octasion ap 
Wreteh was eb te be “turned off;” the 
rep Wasa ‘jistet,andevery tisuy was ready. The hang- 


mon, how vey stood waltin. With apparent anxiety, evi- 


for aa ad ition to the spectutors, Being asked why 
ho procee! with the basine Le replicd, with a 
} surprice at his question -r, * Tne laird is nae come. 

New Way or Lransiie —A well-known 
sey tinty when at se.. you can, with his glass, 
A Put Dio-t Poms te fiom the shore, easily make out 


the gure any forcton brad. 


An mother in Seotlin toking of her eon 
o: hi departure for ove Lim this advice: “M 
dea Sandy, my bairn, gang sooth. and get all the 
Filer y- can from the seuthert, —tak’ every thing ye can. 
But the English ate a boave. boxiu’ pe pie. tak’ care 
them, Saady. Never fight a baldanin, ve canna catch 
him by the hair.’: 

* J ne, what letter in the alphabet do you like best?” 
Wet. don't like to say, Mr. Snobbs."") ** Pooh. non- 
Meht Which do yon like the best?” 
brell,” dropping her eyes, like U be-t.” 
SERENADE FOR DECEMBER. 
Your Tronbadour’s toe: are beginving to freeze 
Your Troubadonr’s nose ix beviuning to enecze 
A violent cold dove his singing mar, 
A> he chants to the tune of a light eutarrh. 

As BacueLor’s Devixiriox or Lovet.—A little 
seeds a little crying, # little dying. and 2 good deal of 
ying. 


Mr. Lower, in his excellent work on “ English Sur- 
mames,” has a story of a man whe fell into a pit some- 
where in Wales, ahd whose cries for assistance were heard 
by passing etramger. ‘ Who are you” inquired the 
traveler. ‘“Jenken ap Griffith ap Robin ap William ap 
Kees ap ivan,” was the r ple. “4s hy, what a lazy sei 
Sou duust be, to He rolling in that hole, half a dozen of 
youl Why, in the name ot mmon sense, don’t you lic ip 
one another ont 2" was tle an-wer of the di-gueted trav- 
eler as he rode away. 

ily does the new moon remind one of a giddy girl?— 
Because she's too young to show much reflection. 


OH, HOW ARTFUL! 
Wire. ** Whenever I want a nice snug day, all to my- 
self, I tell George my mother is coming, and then I see 
nothing of him till one in the morning.” 


There is a story told of an imperial highness waltzing 
thrice on the same evening with an English lady at the 
Court of Berlin. The lady, flattered by his attention, 
frankly expressed her gratification at the compliment. 
“J did not intend it as a compliment,” was the answer. 
‘s Then," said the lady, ** your highness must be very fond 
of dancing.” ‘I detest dancing,” was the unsatisfactory 
response. ** What, then, may I ask, can be your imperial 
highness’s motive for dancing?’ ‘*Madam,"’ was the ex- 
alted personage’s curt reply, ‘*I dance to perspim.” 


Wanted, for a museum of arms and an Falstaff's 
ancicnt Pistol. 


It is a part of the Boston creed that one who is born .n 
that city does not need to be born again. m 


A STERN Reatitry—The Man at the Wheel. 


The Rev. J. P. Gardiner, a missionary in Rupert's 
Land, gives the following word of eighteen =y.'ables as an 


illustration of the pe-uliarities: of the Indixn language: 
“wk t i ctr} tinawan" ] 


epuwec l W 
will dine with you.”’ Pay 


Morro rok THE SOCIETY FOR TUE PROPAGATION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANLMALS—* The Cart before the Horse.” 
_— 
Why is a hair-cutter like a sheep?—Because he is a 
bah-bah (barber). 


Query FoR Proressok OweEN.—Is Neptune a King- 
fisher? 


Proor PostTivE.—Old John B—— was a hypochondriac, 
and one of his chimeras was that he was « glass vessel. 
One day, as he was taking a seat, his wife, who was be- 
hind him, suddenly jerked his chair away, sand he fell 
heavily to the floor. **There!” cried she, triumphantly, 
‘‘that goes to prove what I always said; you are bo more 
made of glass than I am, else you would have beeu broken 
into a thousand pieces !” | 


An Irishman was summoned for refusing to pay a doc- 
tor’s bill, when he was asked why he refused to pay. 
‘+ What for should I pay?” said Paddy; ‘‘shure he didn’t 
give me any thing but some emitics, aud the niver a one 
could I keep in my stomich at all, at all." 


Judge Rooke in going the western circuit had a great 
stone thrown at his head; but from the circumstance of 
his stooping very much, it passed over him. ‘* You see," 
said he, **had I been an upright judge 1 might have been 
killed.” 


*‘ Father,” said a little fellow, apparently reflecting in- 
tently ou something, “I sha‘n't send an any of my wed- 
ding-cake when I get married.” ‘**Whiy not, my sou?"’ 
was the fond father’s inquiry. ‘* Because,*' said the young 
hopeful, ** you didn’t send me any of yours."* 


If a man is given to liquor, let not liquor be given to 
him. 


Dr. Dolichus was a stiff Tory and always drove splendid 
cattle. One day one of his toughest political opponents, 
praising his team, asked the doctor not to think the less 
of his praise of the horses because he might think little 
of his opinion in regard to politics, ** Most certainly not,” 
replied the doctor, ** I always thonght that you knew much 
more about horses than about politics.” 

** Ned, who is the girl I saw you walking with?" “ Miss 
Hogg.” ‘**Hogg—Hogyz! well, she's to be pitied for hav- 
ing such a name.” ‘So I think,” rejoined Ned; ‘1 
— a so much that I offered her mine, and she’s going 
to take it.” 


An Enousn a shop window in the Strand 
there lately appeared the following notice: ‘* Wanted— 
two apprentices, who will be treated as one of the family.’’ 


** Fine day for the race,"’ eaid a wag to a eporting friend 
ove bright morning lately. ** What race?” anxiously in- 
quired the friend. ‘Why, the human race, to be sure,” 
was the reply. 


UNCLE LUTHER. 


WE ran away together, Edward and I; and per- 
haps we were wrong to do it, but we loved each 
other very, very dearly, and it was not like leav- 
ing a dear, good papa and mamma, for I only had 
an uncle, who had never been very kind to me since 
he became my guardian. Edward, to be sure, had 
a father; and, as he said, it seemed very hard that, 
because his father and my uncle were not friends, 
we were to be separated forever. My boy—I had 
a foolish habit of calling him my boy that I am not 
sure I shall ever be able to rid myself of—my boy 
had been brought up to expect a large fortune, and 
taucht no profession; while every one said that I 
should be my uncle’s heiress, and it seemed very 
likely, for there was no one else who had the slight- 
est claim of kindred upon him. 

But when Uncle George ordered Edward from 
the house he told me that if I ever spoke to him 
again I »eed never expect a shilling from yen and 
it seems that Edward’s father said much the same 
thing when my boy confessed his love for me. 

‘‘Do we care for money ?” he said. ‘Shall you 
and I be separated for the love of gold? I have 
youth and strength, and I can win my own way to 
fortune with vou beside me.” 

For my part, to be with him was enough, and so 
I told him. 

One bright moonlight night he met me at the 
garden gate, and in an hour the wedding-ring was 
on my finger, and I had promised to love, honor, 
and obey my darling while I lived. 

IE-dward was not quite penniless, He had a few 
hundreds left him by his mother; and our plan was 
this: to travel to the Far West, where lands are 
ch:ap, and buy a farm there, and begin a wild, hap- 
py country life, poor at first, but striving for a com- 
petence in old age. It seemed a.pleasant plan, and 
I think it would have been successful. The very 
day after we were married we started for the West. 
J remember my darling as he stepped into the cars, 
so tall and straight and active. I saw girls steal 
glances at him, and read in the eyes of other men 
that they knew how strong and beautiful he was; 
and I was very proud of him sitting beside me, so 
watchful of my comfort, so fond and proud of me. 

The cars whirled on behind the smoking engine. 
People chatted, and ate h:nches, and took naps, and 
} am sure that there was no thought of fear in the 
heart of any one there. A hundred times before 
manv of them had been rattled and screamed away 
across the country, and often over even that very 
uridge which we approached so rapidly. Had there 
been suck a thing as anxiety in any countenance I 


might believe in warnings and presentiments, but 
there was not. Of that I am quite sure, and al- 
ways shall be. | 7 
For my part my mind had wandered to our West- 
ern farm to be, and with his arm about my waist, I 
sat quietly looking at the green fields and the blue 


_water and the purple mouniain-tops so far away, 


when a crash, a rumbling sound, a chorus of wild 
screams and cries, a horrible fall, and all was dark- 
ness and chaos. When I came to myself the blood 
was streaming from my temples, and I lay in the 
midst of broken fragments of wood andiron. My 
first thought was of Edward. Oh, my darling! I 
looked to the right and to the left. I could distin- 
guish no one—only prostrate and groaning forms, and 


others wildly searching amidst the rubbish, or bear- | 


ing those they found to an open spot on the grass 
beyond. A wild hope seized me. Perhaps he was 
looking for me, unharmed and well himself. 

I called aloud, ‘‘ Edward, Edward!” and a faint 
moan answered me. Giddy though I was, .1 arose 
and groped about, listening and peering, and soon— 
oh, great Heavens! I never shall forget that mo- 
ment—soon, looking down over a barricade of joists 
and bars, I suw his face at the bottom, beyond my 
reach. 
swered, faintly, 

‘** Thank God, you are safe !” 

Then I said, ‘‘ Are you hurt much, Edward ?” 

‘*I think so. My head is not, and I can move 
my arms, but there is an awful weight upon me. 
For God’s sake, beg them to help me! There isa 
poor woman here also—dead, I think. I can bear 
it if you are safe, only tell them to come soon.” 

Then I think he fainted, and the next thing I 


knew I had clutched a stout old man by the arm,: 


and was not praying but commanding him to take 
my husband out of that awful place. He soothed 
me. They were at work already; but, oh! whatia 
long time it took to clear away the heaped-up mass. 

Body after body was spread on the grass before 
they took him up and carried him on a rude litter 
to the spot where the surgeons were busy. 

He wasalivestill. IthankedGodforthat. And 
I tried to be calm and help them. All the weight 
of those beams and boards had fallen on his lower 
limbs, but otherwise he was not greatly injured. 
They gave me faint hopes at first. After a while 
they told me that he might live, soon that he would. 
And so, at the little wayside tavern, I nursed hffn 


— to life, and made up my mind tothe worst. So 
h 


at when the old surgeon—a good, fatherly man— 
took me into the garden one day, and, bidding me be 
calm, told me that my boy would never be quite 
strong again, and that he must be a cripple for life, 
I could Jisten with a few tears, and tell him that I 
only heard what I had guessed before. 

But I prayed him to tell Edward, and not to leave 
that task to me. . 

Well, we knew our fate, and we met in one long, 
tearful embrace. And he said, ‘‘My dearest, can 
you love a poor disfigured cripple, who would never 
have sought to win you had he known he should 
come to this?” 

And J] answered, ‘Oh, Edward, better than I 
ever did the strong man of whose good looks I used 
to be so proud !” 

And he trusted ine, and went to sleep with his 


poor head upon my arm;:and I sat there all night, | 


praying God to comfort him and bless us both. 

By-and-by he got about on crutches. It was a 
glad and a sad day to both of us. And the color re- 
turned to his cheek, and the damp hair began to 
curl dark and crisp again about his head. And at 
last the old rich tones came into the sweet voice. 
He was as well as he would ever be. Of course all 
idea of that wild life on a Western farm was over. 
And our money was almost gone. Neither of us 
had any hope of forgiveness, and we knew, young as 
we were, that we had a hard struggle before us. 

Edward could think of but one thing. He had 
learned book-keeping at school, and he was fond 
of writing—perhaps by those means he could earn a 
living. And I, in my own heart, resolved that my 
needle should not lie idle, though knowing how 
hard it would seem to my boy that his wife should 
work for money. I said nothing to him about it. 
We went back to New York—I was glad enough 
when the journey was over, for every sound startled 
me, and poor Edward suffered much pain— and 
at last engaged two rooms on a third floor, fur- 
nished them very plainly, and went to house-keep- 
ing. An old acquaintance had recommended Ed- 
ward to a certain Mr. Baxter, and so we were able 
tolive. 

What I could do to make our little place‘a home 
I did with all my heart, and I found some fine‘work 
and worked at it before Edward came home, hiding 


it when I heard the first click of his crutches on the. 


stairs. I had his slippers ready and his dressing- 
gown. And I used to study a little cookery-book I 
had to contrive cheap luxuries for our table. One 
of the greatest trials that our poverty brought me 
was the living up those two long flights of stairs, 
which he must toil over night aud morning. 

Sundays we went to church together in the morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon I read to him or he to me, 
or we talked quite gayly sometimes, for real love 
will make people happy in spite of any thing. 

One day we read in our newspaper the marriage 
of Edward’s father to a young lady whom he knew 
well. And after that what little dreams I had of 
ultimate reconciliation between the two faded from 
my mind entirely. | 

It was 3 month from that time when—’twas on a 
quiet Sunday eve, and we had been reading ‘“‘ Pme 
and I,” that sweetest book to married lovers in all the 
language—strange steps came up the stair, and, fol- 
lowing them, a rap at the door. I lifted my head 
from my dear boy’s shoulder and went to open it. 
And there stood without a bent old man in a raged 
coat, leaning on his cane and peering at me with his 
great blue eyes—eyes that were very bright for so 
feeble an old creature. 

‘** Does Mr. Edward Millbank live here?” he asked. 
** Speak loud, for I’m very déaf.” | 

And when I said and nodded “‘ Yes,” he came in. 
He was a very singular old man—so wrapped about 
the throat in dingy shawls, so bent, and so white 


I screamed his name again, and he an- 


be engaged in the evening. 


haired. My dear boy arose and stood with one 
hand on my shoulder, looking at him. 
‘ou don’t remember me, Edward ?” said the old 


man. 

** No,” replied my dear, ‘‘and yet—” 

‘*What’s that he says?” asked the old man. 
““No? Ah, I didn’t expect it. You’ve forgotten 
the rides on old Ajax, and the fishing in the little 
brook, and the young man who carried you on his 
shoulder so often when you were a baby. You've 
forgotten your mother’s brother Luther.” 

‘*Uncle Luther!” cried my dearest boy, and his 
eyes glistened. Hestretched out his hands, and the 
old man came forward and shook them. Then he 
said, | 

‘‘ Sit down, nephew, sit down. I heard of that 
railroad accident, but I didn’t know—” There he 
stopped with a glance at the crutches, and went on 
in that loud key peculiar to the extremely deaf. 
‘¢You all thought I was making my fortune abroad, 
didn’t you? Well, I’ve made it, and spent it, or 
lost it, or got rid of it somehow, you know. You 


don’t need to be told that when you look at this. 


coat. And I came home’ a week ago, remember- 
ing that I had a rich relation—your father, Ned— 
and went to him to sce how he would welcome me, 
He had a fine young wife like a doll-baby ; and for 
welcome he told me there was a poor-house for vag- 
abonds like me. I asked for my nephew, and was 
told that he’d been kicked out of doors for. marry- 
ing to his liking. So I came here—got your direc- 
tion from your employer—knew you were poor, but 
didn’t know—” Again that glance at the crutches 
—that pause—and something glittering on his 
lashes. 

Despite his oddity, and his shabby clothes, and 


deafness, I began to like old Unele Luther. 
' You have altered, Uncle,” said my dear boy. . 


“I should not have expected such a change in 
ou.” 

‘* Have I any change, did you say?” queried the 
old man, with his hand at his ear. - *‘ Oh dear, no 
—not a dime! That’s partly why I came here. 
Can you let me creep in here, or haven’t you enough 
for yourselves ?” 

There seemed very little use in trying to speak 
to him, but Edward held out his hand and shook 
that of the old man again. 

That seemed to answer. Uncle Luther nodded, 
took off his dilapidated hat, and drew closer to the 
little stove. We had our frugal tea together, and 
at bedtime I contrived a sleeping-place for the old 
man, and did the best I could to make him wel- 
come. But when his heavy breathing told that he 
slumbered I crept close to Edward and whispered, 

‘My dear boy, can you afford this—you, who 
toil so for so little?” ; 

But he answered: ‘Olive, my Uncle Luther was 
my mother’s dearest brother; and while I have a 
home it should shelter him, even if he had not been 
so kind to me when I remember him a hale and 
handsome man.” 

And I kissed him and gaid no more. 

I never knew until afterward how he denied him- 
self every little comfort, and walked home all that 
weary distance to save a miserable fivepence, my 
poor, dear boy! I worked harder: too, and Uncle 
Luther sat with me through the long day, seeming 
to grow deafer every hour. He could not hear a 
word we said to each other, and was n@ restraint 
on our conversation. . 

‘Winter was deepening, and with it came new 
expenses. Another pound of beef or loaf of bread 
told on our slender purse; and there were lights 
and coal. Sometimes my dear boy quite Broke 
down, and reproached himself with having brought 
me to such things, blighting my life, he said—as 
though having him I had not my greatest treas- 
ure. Those long winter evenings put it into my 
dear boy’s head to do some copying for a young 
lawyer, the son of his employer; and.this was the 
way Warren Baxter first; began to come to see us. 
He was friendly to Edward and quite gallant to 
me, though I fancied I saw in him a certain scorn 
of our humble home and its appointments. I never 
liked him; but I said to myself, ‘‘ He. is Edward’s 
friend, and I am prejudiced and foolish,” and tried 
to banish my aversion. 

At last Mr. Baxter began to drop in in the day- 
time, bringing papers to copy, because he should 
And I first noticed 
that he strove to make an impression on me; that 
his glances were not quite such as I might return; 
that his compliments went beyond the bounds of 
fashionable poli€éness. But what could Ido? He 
was so necessary to Edward that it would be no 
light matter to offend him. 

One day, a short midwinter day, with a leaden 
sky which threatened rain, and a cold mist in the 


air, I sat close by the window at work, when War- | 
He had a roll of manuscript - 


ren Baxter came in. 
in his hand, and was more than usually brisk and 
merry. 
He pulled off his handsome fur gloves, warmed 
his fingers at the fire, and roared to Uncle Luther 
bending over the stove, 

‘Cold day, Sir, cold day !” 

‘Don’t hear what you say,” said the old man, 
snappishly. ‘‘ Deaf as a post in this weather al- 
ways.” 


“Very cold,” said Mr. Baxter. 

‘‘Bad coals! I should think they were indeed,” 
said the old man. ‘Half cinderg, and twenty cents 
a pail at that.” 

“You're no interruption to any conversation any 
how,” muttered Warren Baxter, with the most po- 
lite smile. Then drawing a chair close to me he 
began to trifle with my work. 

‘‘What beautiful stitching!” he said. ‘‘Only 
such fingers as yours could accomplish it. But you 
work too hard. I’m afraid you'll spoil your eyes; 
and that would never do.” 

‘‘ My eyes are strong,” I answered, coldly. 

‘‘The strong and beautiful are found together 
sometimes then,” said Mr. Baxter. 

I made no answer. 

‘‘ You have the loveliest eyes in the world,” said 
Mr. Baxter. ‘ You must know it if you look in the 
glass. It seemsa pity that— Heigh-ho!” 
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I put my sewing by, and went to the other side 
of the room. He made some remark about a draught 
from the window and followed me. ‘You were 
never meant to sew for a living and wear coarse cot- 
ton gowns,” he said. 

‘‘ If T am suited with my dresses no one else need 
be troubled on that score,” said I. 

‘Ah, but are you? You love beautiful things; 
you have been used to refinement. You like to look 
well, I am sure.” 

‘‘T look well to my husband, Sir,” I answered ; 
‘‘that suffices me.” 3 

‘¢You must look beautiful to any one,” said Mr. 
Baxter; ‘* but this is not the life for you. My dear—” 

‘¢ Sir!” 

‘‘ My dear Mrs. Millbank, you can’t object to that. 


A humdrum, hard-working day, few comforts, no. 


luxuries. Evenings passed watching your husband 
scribble, when you might be the belle of any ball- 
room.” 

‘‘T beg you to cease this conversation, Sir,” I 
said; ‘‘I am happy in this humble life of mine. It 
can not affect you.” 

‘‘It does,” he said. ‘*Come, let us be good friends. 
You are so cold—so chilling. It is all very well to 
keep this up before strangers, but I know that you 
ean’t be happy, with poor food, poor clothes, such 
lodging as this, and a husband to whom you must 
be a nurse, while many a handsome young fellow 
would give his eyes to—” ; 

I started to my feet, and pointed to the door. 
‘‘ Your way lies there, Sir,” I said. ‘‘ Should I re- 
peat this to my husband—” | 

** He’d knock me down, I presume,” said the ras- 
cal, with a sneer. 

‘‘ Now, my dear little woman, no acting is neces- 
sary, none whatever. I’m a man of the world; that 
husband of yours would be none the worse for our 
being friends.” 

‘‘Go!” I repeated, ‘‘and never enter these doors 
again.” 

‘¢ Are you in earnest ?” 

“Tam. Go!” 

‘Do you know what harm I can do Edward Mill- 
bank if you offend me ?” said th: young lawyer. He 
owes his living to me. I can at will increase his 
salary. A word from me would lose him his pres- 
ent situation. Reflect. Don’t anger me. It would 
be very hard to make me augry with you, yet you 
might do it and rue it also.” 

All I could ssay to him was, “‘ Begone !” and ina 
little while I was alone, with the door locked be- 
tween us. 

Then I paced the floor, deaf old Uncle Luther 
looking at me inquisitively. Would the insolent 
wretch really revenge himself so wickedly? Had 
I harmed my poor dear? Yet I could do nothing 
else 


I seldom gave way to tears, but they would come 
now. I threw myself down on the floor, and, hud- 
dled up in the corner like a frightened child, wept 
bitterly. Soon a hand touched me, and I saw Un- 
cle Luther at my side. 

‘Don’t ery, my child,” he said. ‘‘ The Lord will 
provide. The darkest hour is just before day. What- 
ever troubles you, take heart. As you've had pity 
on me, the Lord will have pity on you.” 

A few days after this, strange to say, Warren 
Baxter came to our house again. I had been ab- 


sent taking home my sewing and doing my humble 


marketing for the day. 
Opening the door quickly I ran against him ready 
to come out. I could see that he was heartily 


ashamed of himself, for he looked down and abso-. 


lutely blushed. He muttered an almost inaudible 
‘* Good-day,” and something about having left some 
papers for Edward to copy and went down stairs 
quickly. 

On the table I found a note directed to my hus- 
band, and the usual roll of paper. At least he was 
not so bad as I believed he would be. 

Edward came home early and in a happy mood. 
Poor fellow, he was very light-hearted naturally, 
andonly twenty-four that very day—too young to 
be quite crushed by all his trials and misfortunes. 
He laughed and jested, told some odd stories of an 
old lady who visited Warren Baxter daily in hopes 
of discovering the contents of a will he had made 
for her brother; praised me as the best cook in the 
world; and made love to me as though I were not 
his wife; but that he always did. 

After supper, sitting over the fire, he said : 

‘* By-the-way, Baxter lost a magnificent gold 
watch and chain to-day.” 

‘*The old gentleman ?” said I. 

‘*No, Warren. The oddest thing. There had 
been something the matter with it, and he had 
taken it out and laid it upon my desk, partly to 
show me its beauty and partly to examine the 
works. Just then there was a disturbance in the 
street—a fight between two porters. We went to 
the window to look out; old Mr. Baxter, the other 
clerk Williams, Warren, and myself. | . 

‘“When it was over I went back to my desk, and 
the watch was not there; but as Warren Baxter 
had left the room I supposed he had taken it with 
him and gone to his office, which, you know, is but 
three doors off. 

‘* Two hours after, however, he came running in 
in great haste, and eame straight to my desk. 

*** You took care of my watch, I hope,’ he said. 

‘I told him that I had not seen it, and no one 
had, it seemed. , 

‘* Wilson, the old gentleman, two porters, who had 
been in the room, and even a small errand-boy, all 
were questioned. It seems impossible to suspect 
any one, yet the watch must have been stolen.” 

*‘It may have slipped into a drawer, or some 
bex, or pile of papers.” 

‘*So I suggested,” said Edward; ‘‘and we rum- 
maged all the afternoon. Warren could searcely 
have been more excited if his dearest friend had 
been lost or stolen. To me it was an unfatiomable 
mystery.” 

I could not, do what I would, banish the terror 
which stole over me when I heard this story. War- 
ren Baxter was a bad man: he hated me now, and 
my husband—oh, ,surely, surely, he had no power 
to harm him! 


I prayed softly to myself, with my face hidden | 


on my dear boy’s shoulder, as we sat there before 
the fire. 

At nine the church clock, close at hand, had just 
struck, and our little time- piece, a minute or so 
slower, echoed the notes with its silvery tongue. 
Some one knocked loudly at our door, and Ed- 
ward’s ‘‘Come in” was answered by the entrance 
of three persons: old Mr. Baxter, Warren, and a 
strange man buttoned up in a large over-coat. 

My dearest looked surprised as he arose to wel- 
come them, and I could see across the fire a rew 
look come into deaf old Uncle Luther’s eyes —a 
strange, half-smile about the mouth, which for the 
moment.altered him completely. 


Old Mr. Baxter began—wiping a tear from his 


lashes as he spoke, and putting a hand trembling 
with emotion on my dear boy’s arm— 

‘*Mr, Millbank, remember, always remember, 
that I am no party to this. I came to tell you so 
—that is all. I can not express my indignation 
or my shame that a son of mine should so insult 
one whom I consider a dear friend.” 

Edward looked from one to the other with a 
gleaming eye and compressed lips; and Warren ad- 
vanced, brushing his glossy hat with his light kid 
glove. 

‘‘T know that Millbank will take no offense,” 
he said: ‘‘I do this only in a spirit of justice. 
The porters and Wilson might complain if I did not; 
and the-watch is too valuable to be lost. I—ahem 
—the fact is, as a matter of form, a mere matter 
of form, we must search you and your apartments. 
Merely a form, my dear boy—nobody suspects you ; 
but it’s all regular, and you will not object.” 

My boy’s eyes sparkled; his“cheek flushed scar- 
let. 

‘¢ This is an insult I never expected to bear,” he 
said. ‘A gentleman is still a gentleman, howev- 
er poor—you should have remembered that. You 
should learn it now were I—” 

He paused, and his cheek turned pale again. 


He sat down and covered his face with his hands. 


‘*Go on,” he said: “if you can insult me so, 
search this poor home of ours. Olive, levé, be 
calm ; it is he who should blush, not you and I.” 

‘*T believe the dog would send a search-warrant 
into his own father’s house,” said old Mr. Baxter. 
‘¢T will never forgive him—never !” 

‘* Father, you are aware this is a mere form,” 
said young Baxter. ‘‘ We legal gentlemen are 
obliged to do such things. Now, officer.” 

The strange man who had entered with them 
fastened a shield to the breast of his coat as he 
spoke. 

‘* Not much to search, I believe,” said Warren, 
with a covert sneer—‘‘ only two rooms and a closet, 
I believe.” 

‘* Not far, indeed,” said a voice from the fireside, 
so clear and strong that we could scarcely believe 
it came from the lips of Uncle Luther. ‘‘ Officer, 
I'll tell you where to find the watch and chain.” 

‘¢ Never mind him, officer; he is childish. His 
drivel means nothing,” said Warren ; but he turned 
pale as he spoke. I saw that, and gathered hope 
from it. 

‘* He is neither quite so childish nor quite so deaf 
as you imagine,” continued the old man. ‘Officer, 
the watch and chain are hidden under the upper 
bed in yonder room.” 

‘*In the name of Heaven, what do you mean ?” 
cried Edward. ‘‘ Do you dare accuse me of—” 

‘‘ Under the bed in that room,” continued Uncle 
Luther, as though he had not spoken, “‘ where Mr. 
Warren Baxter placed them to-day with his own 
hands for safé-keeping.” 

‘¢ Driveling fool!” ejaculated the young lawyer; 
‘*do you hope to save exposure by such a subter- 
fi ?” 


‘‘Prove that my statement is true!” said Uncle 
Luther ; and the policeman entered our little bed- 
room, and came back in a moment with Warre 
Baxter’s watch and chain in his hand. . 

‘*T am sorry, very sorry, that this should be the 
end of this affair,” began the young lawyer; but 
Uncle Luther interposed : 

‘*Unluckily for you it is not the end,” he said. 
‘* You fancied you had a deaf and almost imbecile 
old man to deal with, and never recognized Luther 
Standish in his disguise. Villain, do°you know me 
now ?” 

Upon the floor as he spoke fell the wrapping 
handkerchief, a white wig, and the great tortoise- 
shell spectacles; and a keen-eyed, grey-haired man 
stood before us. 

Warren Baxter shuddered, and clung to the door- 
post for support. I think he would have made an 
effort to escape, but that Uncle Luther set his back 
against the door. 

‘Yes, Luther Standish is your accuser,” he said. 
‘*He has watched you well, he has known what 
happened here and elsewhere. He has come back 
to ask an account of an unfaithful steward. I 
know your base heart to its core. I heard the in- 


sults uttered to that sweet lady, that true and lov- 


ing wife. I saw you steal in on your vile errand, 
and hide yonder bauble in the couch of innocence 
polluted by your very touch. You have signed 
your own death-warrant. Officer, I command you 
to afrest that man: he has committed forgery.” 
Then Uncle Luther turned to us. ‘My dear chil- 
dren,” he said, ‘‘ you wonder at all this, but listen 
to my story. I have lived a lonely life and in far 
distant lands for many years. Growing rich and 
yearning for home and kindred I returned at last. 
I dreaded being welcomed for my gold alone, and 
thought to test the hearts of those I hoped to meet. 
I sought my sister, my brother-in-law—both re- 
pulsed me. Then I came here. You took me in 
and comforted me; then I should have told my 
secret, but I had another motive for disguise: I 
wanted to watch yonder rascal. He was my man 
of business, and from certain sources I learned that 
he had proved unfaithful to his trust, embezzled 
sundry valuable documents, trusting in my long ab- 
sence and seeming negligence for escape. 

‘* His last act was to forge my name. I have 
proofs, villain, proofs you can not combat. And 
you can no more harm yonder gentleman than you 


can save your detestable and cowardly self. Ed- 
ward, my dear fellow, you thought I could not hear 
you, yet you never spoke one word that was not 
kind and generous. ‘ 

‘Olive, my dear—nay, never give way now, you 
who have been so brave through so many trials.” 

That was the last I heard. Then the room be- 
gan to swim before me, and I could not see my dar- 
ling’s loving face, and struggling against oblivion 
for a moment, fainted quite away. 

When I came to myself only my dear boy and 
Uncle Luther were with me in the little room, and 
I begged them not to tell me any thing about what 
came after, so that I only know that Warren Bax- 
ter was punished, but not how; and my dear boy be- 
came Uncle Luther’s heir. 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


A Strrance Srory.—A truly melodramatic anecdote is 
in circulation in Paris, which must be accepted without 
notarial vouching, Dut still as indorsed by being given to 
the world by those who are not ordinarily bravards. A 
Russian nobleman, extremely wealthy, and very reserved 
and melancholy, has appeared of late in the best circles, 
to which he has had most distinguished introducers, The 
Russian became remarkable for wearing a ring of colossal 
proportions, the entire finger, and of sin- 
gular appearance, centre being composed of a sub- 


stance resembling jet, which was set in gold. No one 


ventured to ask the character of the ring or the cause of 
its being worn, and placing the wearer, a studiously quiet 
man, in the light of being an eccentric individual. 
lady, however, who was piqued to know something about 
the matter, at last mustered the requisite courage, and 
said, ‘*‘ Monsieur, every one is very much struck with the 
singular character of the ring you wear,and I for one 
should be delighted to know its origin.” The Russian 
a nervous twitch with his hand, as though he would 
like to hide it, while he replied, ‘* Madame, the ring is 
not a jewel, as you suppose, but a tomb.” The curious 
ered round while he continued: **This jet substance 
is the body of my wife; she had a horror of a tomb in 
Russia; she was Italian. I promised her that I would 
guard her day and night during my life, and she reposed 
in my word, which had never been broken. I took the 
a of my wife to Germany, where the most able chemist 
of the day promised to reduce it, by powerful dissolvents 
and by great compression, to a size which would enable 
me to wear it as a souvenir. For eight days he labored 
almost constantly in my presence, and I saw the dear re- 
mains gradually dissolve and — till the residue was 
the compact mass which you see in the ring, which is my 
dear wife, who, as I promised, I will never quit day or 
night during wy life. 


Famity Covugresies.—In the family the law of pleasing 
ought to extend from the highest to the lowest. You are 
bound to please your children; and your children ure 
bound to please each other; and you are bound to please 
your servants, if you expect them to please you. Some 
men are p t in the household, and nowhere else. I 
have known such men. They were good fathers and kind 
husbands. If you had seen them in their own home you 
would have thought they were almost angels; but if you 
had seen them in the street, or in the counting-house, or 
any where else outside of their own house, you would have 
thought them almost demoniac. But the opposite is apt 
to be the case. When we are among our neighbors, or 
among strangers, we hold ourselves with self-respect, and 
endeavor to act with propriety; but when we get home 
we say to ourselves, **I have played a part long enough, 
and now | am going to be natural.” So we sit down, and 
are ugly, and snappish, and blunt, and disagreeable. We 
lay aside those little courtesies that make the roughest 
floor smooth, that make the hardest things like velvet, 
and that make life pleasant,. We expend all our polite- 
ness in places where it will be profitable—where it will 
bring silver and gold. 


NATIONAL IDEAS OF PaARADISE.—The Laplander believes 
Paradise to be situated in the centre of the snows of Swe- 
den. TheM it among the islands of the 
vast Pacific. The Mexicans conceived that those who died 
from wounds, or were drowned, went to a cool and delight- 
ful place, there to enjoy all manner of 
who died in battle or — 
of the sun, and led a life 
abode of four more years in this ———_ habitation, they 
animate clouds and birds of beautiful feather and of sweet 

; having at the same time liberty to ascend to heaven 
or p 4 Bee to earth, to suck sweet flowers, and warble en- 
chanting songs. The Tonquinese imagine the forest and 
the mountains to be peopled with oT kind of genii, 
who exercise an influence over the irs of mankind; and 
in their ideas relative to a state of future happiness they 


regard a delightful climate, and atmosphere surcharged 


with a throne profusely covered with garlands of flowers, 
as the summit of earthly felicity. Among the Arabs a fine 
— with abundance of shade, forms the principal ob- 
ject of their promised bliss. There is a tribe of America 
who believe the souls of good men are conveyed to a 
pleasant valley, abounding with guavas and other deli- 
cious fruits. The heaven of the Celts was called ‘ Flash- 

” the “island of the and brave;” their hell, 
Tifurin,” ** the island of cold climate."” While the Druids, 
as we are informed by Ammianus Marcellus, believed that 
the souls of good men were wafted, in progressive course, 
from planet to planet, enjoying, at every succe sive 
change, a more sublime felicity than in the last. 


TueE following is a carefully prepared estimate of the 

number of slaves thus far set hea by the Administration, 

or by the events of the war, viz.: In Utah and Nebraska, 

44; in Delaware, 592; in the District of Columbia, 3185; 

in Indian Territory, 7360; in Texas, 30,427; in North 
176; in South Carolina, 67,066; in 


Carolina, ; in Arkansas, 
74,074; in — 75,163; in Maryland, 87,188; in 
Missouri, 114,965; Ala 145,028; in Georgia, 


154,066; in Mississippi, 155,540; in Virginia, 163,629; in 
bry 183,912; in Louisiana, 201,150; total liberated, 
. 


Tue vintage of Savoy is one of the loveliest sights in all 
the world. The land holds then its great feast of taber- 
nacles, all festooned with purple wreaths. Every where 
the men are gathering the sweet grapes and dropping the 
bunches to the women and children, who catch them in 
their hands and stow them away in the white wooden 
pails. At the corner of each field stands the heavy old 
cart, with its gray oxen patiently chewing the cud, and 
now and then stamping at too intrusive flies which the 
pretty nets on their foreheads have not sufficed to banish ; 
while some little child of five or six sits by them and plays 
at keeping the beautiful nny climbs up and helps 
himself to some of the grapes in the huge tubs on the 
wagon. And round and beyond us on every side are other 
fields of corn and vines, and lanes of walnut and acacia ; 
and further yet the grand mountains and the lovely lake— 
now em green, now turquoise blue—gleaming through 
the trees and the garlands till, far away, Mont Cenis with 
its crown of snow grows rosy in the sun. 


Tus Weone native church had re- 
cently been erected, and some friends of the Maori race 
bad subscribed to purchase a harmonium, capable of playing 
a certain number of sacred airs without the aid of an orgun- 


fered only from them in its airs being sacred and not sec- 
ular. It so happened that the tradesman from whom it was 
bought had imported at the same time another instrument 
similar in appearance and construction, intended for the 
amusement of a Maori chief who had a taste for the 

lar airs of the day. By some mistake the secular 
instrument was forwarded instead of the sacred; and no- 
thing was known of this till the opening ofthe church. A 
stalwart Maori had been selected to grind the music, and 
the officiating minister, suspecting nothing, gave out a 
hymn. When the Maori began to turn the handle the 
accursed instrument gave’ no uncertain sound; it struck 
up that lively popular-air, ‘* Pop — the Weasel.” The 
poor minister was speechless with horror and surprise, but 


tion innocently joined in with the lively notes, 
admired the new air selected for the solemnity. 
The minister held up his hand asa signal to stop; but the 
former his meaning, only made the handle re- 
volve with — rapidity; he stamped with rage and 
impatience, but faster and faster went the instrument, till 
the ee were almost b in their efforts to 
keep u th it. At length the minister took a sensible 
the subject; he observed that the congregation sus- 
g, and came to the sound conclusion that 
there is no scandal where there is no discovery. He eub- 
mitted to the evil for one day, but had the mistake recti- 
fied without delay. It is said that the congregation still 
the absence of the lively instrument which led their 
opening of the church. 
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Sneezing. — Almost throughout Africa there is some 
superstition connected with this convulsion. In Senaar 
courtiers turn the back and slap the right thigh. Old au- 
thors tell us that when the “* Kingof Monomotapa” sneezed 
it became a na concern. Those nearest the royal per- 
son howled a salutation, which was taken up by the ante- 
chamber ; and when the horrid had run through the 
palace it was re-echoed by the whole city. In Europe the 
superstition is, that St. Gregory instituted a benediction 
upon the sneezer, during a certain pestilence the 
unseemly act was a fatal symptom. 


Passion FoR DisPLaY.—The world is crazy for show. 
There is not one person in a thousand who dares fall back 
on nothing but his real simple self for power to get through 
the world, and to extract enjoyment as he goes along. 
There is too much of that living in the eyes of other 
ple. There is no end to the aping, the mimicry, the 
airs, and the superficial arte. It requires rare courage, 
we admit, to live up to one’s enlightened convictions in 
these times. Unless you consent to join in the general 
cheat you are jostled out of reach ; there is no room for you 
among the great mob of pretenders. If a man dares to 
live considerably within his means, and is resolute in his 
purpose not to appear more than he really is, let him be 
applauded, for there is something fresh and rare in such 
an example. 


My In HEAVEN.”—A lady residing in the 
Rue de Rivoli, Paris, returned some time since from a visit 
she had made in the department of. Finistere, bringing 
with her a young orphan girl, poor, but very pretty, 
named Yvonne S——, whom she engaged as her waiting- 
maid. Last month, a short time after her return to Paris, 
the lady died. When the body had been prepared for the 
coffin, and was for a short time left alone, Yvonne was 
seen to go stealthily into the room, lift up the shroud, and 
then hastily leave. ‘The first idea was that she had taken 
a ring which, at the express desire of the deceased, had 
been left on her finger. On examination, however, the 
ring was discovered to be untouched, but a paper was seen 
attached with a pin to the shroud. On it was 
found to be a letter addressed by the young orphan to her 
mother, who died two years ago, and was as follows: 
** My good Mother,—I have to tell you that M. B—— has 
made me an offerof marriage. As you are no longerh 
I beg you to make known to me in a dream, whether 
ought to marry him, and to give me your consent. I avail 
myself, in order to write you, of the opportunity of of 

letter was ad- 


mistress, who is going to Heaven.” 
dressed ‘* To my Mother in Heaven.” The n alluded 
to in the letter is one of the tradesmen of the deceased - 


lady, who, having been struck with the good conduct of 
the young girl, had made her an offer of 


AN amusing anecdote is related as having occurred just 
about the time of the flight of King James. Mordaunt was 
in love—it may, indeed, be doubted that he was ever out 
of love. Mordaunt was in love with a lady who had a 
fancy to a beautiful canary belonging to the proprietress 
of a coffee-house, near Charing Cross, and insisted that 
her noble lover should, at any price, procure it for her. 
Lord Mordaunt endeavored to do so, but the landlady re- 
fused to part with her pet for any sum of money. 
lady insisted. He must bring the bird, or not presume te 
see her face again. us goaded, Mordaunt hit upon a 
very clever expedient. Searching the dépots of the bird. 
fanciers, he found a canary closely resembling the superb 
songster which had so charmed his lady-love; but it was a 
hen canary, and could not chirrup a note. Hastening to 
the coffee-house Lord Mordaunt contrived to get rid of the 
landlady—a Catholic, and devoted Loyalist—for a few min- 
utes, and adroitly substituted his female for the male cana- 
ry. Aftera considerable time he called at the coffee-house 
and asked the proprietress if she did not regret having re- 
fused the handsome offer he had made forher bird. **Oh 
dear no,” said the woman, ‘*‘he is more precious to me 
than ever; for do you know that, since our good King was 
rr to leave his kingdom, he has not sung a single 
note!’ 


A BRIGADIER and soldier of the French gendarmery were 
recently returning from*Castro to Ceprano. On arriving 
at a certain point they were met by three armed men, two 
of whom were the celebrated brigand chiefs Guerra and 
Cedrone, Instead of flying, they advanced confidently, 
mistaking the French for Pontifical guards. To all ques- 
tions they replied readily, and gradually were deprived 
of*their arms, when two were arrested and bound, the 
third getting off. Guerra, it is added, offered 200 scudi 
to be released, which were refused, and captors and cap- 
tives continued their march until, arriving near a bridge 


called Sacratino, they were encountered by the band of - 


Capasso, which had been brought up promptly by the 
third man, who had fled. To Capasso’s order to releaso 
the brigands a refusal was given, when a volley of shots 
laid one‘of the gens d’armes on the ground, and the other, 
on flying, was killed by a second volley. Not content 
with this, the brigands pierced the bodies with their dag- 
gers, broke their heads with the but-ends of their mus- 
kets, cut off their ears, and mutilated them. Such is the 
report of one who resides near the spot, and it is far from in- 
credible when we call to mind the well-authenticated bru- 
talities which have been perpetrated during the last four 
years by the babes of the Church, the defenders of Divine 
right. The French military authorities were soon on the 
etachment was sent to the scene of ac- 


and taken to Rome. 


W onpDERFUL MECHANICAL CONTRIVANCES.—In the year 
1578 a blacksmith of London, named Mark Scaliot, made 
for exhibition and trial of skill a lock of iron, steel, and 


brags, com of eleven several pieces, and a pipe key, 
all clean a anor which weighed but one of gold. 
He also made a chain of gold of forty-three to which 


was fastened the lock and key. 
the neck of a flea, it drew the same with ease. a 
lock, and key weighed but one grain and a half. In 1829 
a man exhibited in London two fleas, one drawing a kind 
of car, and the other a lock and chain, with the greatest 
ease. In Nottingham, also, in the same year, there were 
two fleas shown which had gold chains placed round their 
neck; one of them drew a carved cherry-stone, and the 
other a silver cannon. In 1711 a Mr. Penketham exhibit- 
ed a wonderful invention called ‘The Pantheon; or, the 
’-mple of the Gods,” the work of several years and great 
expense. Itconsisted of five curious pictures, the painting 
and contrivances of which were equally admirable, The 
figures, about one hundred in number, moved their heads, 
legs, arms, and fingers, and set one foot before another like 
living creatures. 


OLp ENGLIsu Manners.—lIn the reign of James L. men 
and women wore locking-glasses publicly—the men, as 
brooches or ornaments in their hats, and the women at 
their girdles, or on their bosoms, or sometimes (like the 
ladies of our day) in the centre of their fans, which were 
then made of feathers, inserted into silver or ivory tubes. 
At feasts every guest brought his own knife, and a whet- 
stone was p behind the door, upon which he sharp- 
ened his knife as he entered. In 1564a Dutchman, named 
William Boonen, brougat the first coach into Engiand, 
and it is said the sight of it put both horses and men into 
amazement. Some said it was a crab-shell, brought out 
of China; and some imagined it to be one of the 
temples in which the cannibals adored the devil. 
business of cap- making was ruined in 1591 by the common 
weating of hats, which then came into vogue. Smoothing- 
irons are of late invention; in the reign of Queen Eliz- 
abeth and James I. large stones, inscribed with texts of 
Scripture, were used for that . A Mrs. Isabel Dan- 


All these being put morn 


purpose: 
ton, of Leeda, is said to have first invented hats and bask- — 


ets made of straw. 
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tion, and in a few hours twelve prisoners were captured : 
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LittLe Cuitp.— “God, bless dear Papa, and bring him safe Home. Forgive our Ene 


SovrHEEN GrexTLeMAN (about to Fire the Hutel).—''These Yankees will learn what it is to incur the Enmity of a proud and chivalric People.” 
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£0 numerous are the **Sehools” of Medicine, and so bit- 
terly does of them denounce the theory and practice 
_ of all the others, it is no wonder that many persons have 
. Come to the conclusion that there is no such thing as a 
Scicnee of Mejicine, and that all medical practice is mere 
gitcss-work, if not actual humbug. But this hasty conclu- 
tion is whelly erroneons. The existence of co many schools 
_ and thecries shows that many men are busy gathering 
facts, making investigations, and trying to master their 
significance. The great error is that each school in theory 
ignores the truth and science contained in the others, 
_ though in fact the.practice of all the schools is gradually 
assimilating. Thus no able Allopathist now administers 
- In any ordinary care the enormous doses which were once 
the rule; and no able Homeopathist adheres to the infinite 
dilutions of Hahnemann. 
_ So many able and earnest men are devoting themselves 
to medical investigation that it would be strange if new 
discoveries were not made. Among the most brilliant of 
these—we may indeed cay the most brilliant of all—is 
that of Dr. Von E1sennerc in regard to the Etherealization 
_ Of Medicines; we may properly call it the “ Spiritualiza- 
tion,” eince the Latin Spiritus, whence comes our word 
“ Spiritual,” signifies primarily simply * the air.” 

This discovery of Dr. Von E1sennera, like most other 
discoveries, is apparently so simple when once made, that 
the wonder seems to be that it was not made and practi- 
- cally applied long ago. The greatest single advance made 
in medical theory since the days of Hippocrates, is that of 
Hahnemann, that the potency of medicines depends not 80 
_ much upon the quantity taken into the system as upon their 
_ minute subdivision, so that they may be brought into im- 
mediate contact with the affected organs. He indeed 
_ carried his theory to an absurd extent, diluting and re- 
diluting until there was only a drop of medicine to many 
hogsheads of water. Hahnemann and his followers, the 
Homeopathists, knew of no more efficient vehicle of dilu- 
tion than water. They thus fell just short of that which 
constitutes the starting-point of the brilliant discovery of 
Von E1senBeRG, to whom it occurred that if the air could 
be practically applied to this purpose, the most minute 
subdivision could be attained without the excessive dilu- 
tions of the Homeopathists. Medicines conld then be in- 
haled or breathed in, instead of being merely swallowed, 
- and thus a class of organs be directly reached which had 
| en been inaccessible to the direct action of medi- 

nes, 

Many of the most important and vital organs of the 
human frame can not be reached by medicines in a solid 
or even in a Hquid fo Thus the lungs are sl:ut up in 
a bony chest to which access can be had only through the 
wind-pipe, the opening of which is closed by a valve, 
called the ‘‘epiglottis,” so sensitive and so delicately con- 
_ structed that it will not allow the passage, except by main 
force, of the most minute crumb or the smallest drep of 

liquid. Every person who has “swallowed the wrong 
way” the smallest substance, whether of liquid or solid, 
_ knows the feeling of strangulation thereby occasioned. A 

mun can not, if he would, voluntarily swallow any liquid 
4 solid has ce lungs or the passage leading to them. 
serein true reasou why Cons 

sbliaate y Consumption has been so 

The classes of diseases commonly known by the name 
of Consumption are eszentially of two kinds, Oneconsists 
Of the forrantion uf is in Body 
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DR. VON EISENBERG’S ZESTHETICO-NEURALGICON. 


of the lungs; the other of inflammation of the lungs or the 
passage leading tothem. If we could reach these organs 
directly by medicinal applications, there is no reason why 
ulcerations or inflammations of the lunge might not be 
cured as readily as those upon the hand or face. Now 
pills or dranghts, when swallowed, do not go near the 
lungs; they pass down the “gullet” into the stomach. 
To take pills or potions with the hope of directly curing 
Consumption, is as abeurd as to take them to cure a boil 
on the arin or an inflammation of the eyelid. Indirectly, 
of course, the proper pills and draughts are of aid in all of 
there affections, by benefiting the general tone of the sys- 
tem, and thus enabling it the more readily to throw off dis- 
ease. But directly, we can not too often repcat, they are 
of no use, for the very sufficient reason that they do not 
touch the diseased organ. Medicines can only touch the 
lungs when administered, not in a solid or liquid, but-in 
an aeriform or “ spiritualized” form. 

These remarks apply equally to dixcases of the passages 
leading from the nostrils to different parts of the head, 
such as the throat and ear. These diseases, though not 
80 fatal as Consumption, are yet often dangerous, and al- 
ways annoying. Few persons are unacquainted, more cr 
less, with the annoyances of colds, catarrhe, and influen- 
zas. Tasto, smell, hearing, and sight are inspaircd and 
not unfrequently destroyed temporarily, and sometimes 
permanently, by these diseases. 

Such is a brief outline of some of the facts which led Dr. 
Von EISENBERG, acting in the spirit of the Baconian phi- 
losophy, to the discovery of the theory of the Ht/creal- 
ization, or Spiritualization, of Mediciics. The next task 
to which he set himself was to find some means of nnking 
his discovery of practical use, by inventing some mode of 
administering medicines in an ethereal fourm. The ordina- 
ry modes were clearly unavailing. You can not administer 
air by a tea-spoon. After the labor of two years, and an 
outlay of $7000, he succeeded in perfecting the apparatus 


of which the accompanying illustration gives a view, and 


which we shall now attempt briefly to describe. 


On entering Von EisEnBeERG’s consulting-room the vis- | 


itor will observe what appears to be three distinct ma- 
chines, of elegant form and exquisitely finished workman- 
ship. These are, however, but parts of one apparatus, the 
connection between them being made beneath the floor. 
First there is what appears to be the beam of a double 
engine, elegantly fjnished in silver, which, by pressure, 
produces an atmoephere entirely purified of all foreign or 
deleterious substances. This atmosphere is forced by this 
instrument into a large cylinder constructed under the 
floor of the basement, capable of receiving two hundred 
and fifty pounds of condensed air. From this cylinder the 
purified atmosphere is made to pass into a second large 
cylinder or chamber previously impregnated with hot 
medicated vapors. From this second chamber, by opening 
a valve, the air, now thoroughly medicated, is permitted 
to proceed to the operating-room, where it is received into 
a second piece of mechanism, which presents the appear- 
ance of a triumphal arch supported by two hollow silver 
columns, into which the prepared air passes, into a tirird 
chamber of pure silver, built between the columns, and 
forming the crown of the arch, where it is again mixed 
with various medicinal preparations. 
ae chest the spiritualiged medical vapor is pass- 
when required, thrpugh a second inyisible chann¢l, to 


tiful and elaborate instrument, consisting of not less than 


_ twenty-four magnificent crystal glass vessels, each charged 


with a different medical preparation. The largest of theee 
vessels is capable of containing. two gallons; four, one 
gallon each; ten receivers, that hold each one pint; cight, 
one half pint each; and one. versel, holding a pint, ar- 
ranged with a neck like a douche, and with the single 
object in view of restoring health to the eye; and another, 
similarly constructed, the end scmewhat rimilar to the 
mouth-piece of an ear-trumpet, which is nsed for the sole 
purpose of acting energetically upon the auric nerve. Be- 
sides these twenty-four vessels, there are four others capa- 
ble of holding one quart of fluid each, to which are attached 
very elegant velvet tubes, which are to be used as inhalers, 
so mechanically arranged that the patient, once he places 
one of them to his lips, must inhale the medicament of the 
vessel to which the tube is attached. The peculiarity of 
these tubcs rests in the fact that the eufferer is compelled, 
h ‘ustomed to their use, to breathe in the medi- 
ciue. He can not refuse to receive into his throat and 
lungs a portion of the volatilized medicinal matter with 
which each vessel is charged. These machines have at- 
tseched to them gauges or indicators, showing how much 
the patient consumes at each operation, thus graduating 
the necessary doves it may be considered advisable to 
throw into the system, or externally on the eye or the ear. 

It iz, of course, understood that the vessels are charged 
with different and independent lici preparati 
not only for the eye and ear, but for the head, and nasal 
organ, the throat, the chest, and the lungs. Each is ap- 
plied according to the nature of the disease and the prog- 
ress of the patient toward complete restoration. It should 
be remembered that the leading object of the entire ap- 
paratus is to purify and spiritualize the medicines used, £0 
that they can be profitably, directly, and energetically 
employed. This fact alone is worthy the consideration of 
the diseased. 

‘There is yet another instrument connected with the ap- 
paratus, to which the Doctor has given the name METRO- 
PNEUMATIOON (from the Greek pértpov, metron, ** meas- 
ure,” and rvevua, pneuma, *“theair"). This instrument, 
also primarily intended for measuring the air capacity of the 
lungs, is the invention of Dr. Von Eisensere. By it he 
is enabled to diagnose or examine the chest or lungs; and 
by it he arrives at an exact knowledge of the soundness of 
the respiratory organ. 

As tothe entire apparatus, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that we regard it as a wonderful invention—one that, 
were it not so costly, we have little doubt would be adopted 
by every hospital and medical college in thecountry. We 
are satisfied it would well repay, even if he had to journey 
all the way from Europe, the scicntific man to see and ex- 
amine it. It isa marvel of mechanical complexity, and 
yet, when its multiform uses are considered, of extreme 
simplicity and great beauty. That it will in every re- 
epect fulfill the expectations of the inventor, we have ev- 
ery reason to believe, It has been constructed with an ac- 
curate knowledge of its ultimate uses. One so experienced 
in the specialties for which it is particularly intended as 
is the Doctor, and for which he has long felt the neces- 
sity in his practice, could make no failure. With it he 
will be enabled to surmount obstacles that were hitherto 


‘deemed all but impossible to control. He cam now ap- 
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master. To those, therefore, who are in any way afflicted 
with loss of sight cr hearing, with catarrh, bronchitis, 
chest or lung diseases, we earnestly suggest a visit to the 
consulting apartments of Dr. Von Eisenuere. There be 
will be speedily made to know thé possibility of a-cure in 
even complicated cases, and thus be encouraged to proceed 
until he is discharged thoroughly renovated and cured. 


It will have becn observed that the apparatus above de- | 


t: 


scribed is intended also to bring the ethe 
into direct action upon the nerves, The ncrvous system is 
the scuree of many discasez. All phyeicians admit this, 
and all profess at least to beable to applya remedy. The 
Allopathic, Homeopathic, and Hydropathic, by prescribing 
opiates, anodynes, etc., may, and do, alleviate the pain 
arising from impaired or diseased nerves; but this does not 
restore the nerve, it is only temporary relief—a relief, too, 
to some one nerve at the expense of the entire system. 
The £ethetico-N Igicon of Dr. Vox EISENBERG not mere- 
ly allays the irritation, but restores the nerve to its normal 
condition. . The Doctor’s theory ir, that each nerve has 
a specific office, and has its own peculiar susceptibility. 
Thus, for example, the nerve of vision is insensible to 


tonch; and, on the other hand, the nerve of touch is in- 


sensible to light, and eo on through the whole ryatem. The 
great excellence of this ssthetical instrument is, that it 
can be applied, not on guess-work principles, which are no 
principles at all, but that it can be applied with accuracy 
and certainty to any nerve or nerves that are weakened 
or impaired—to tle different nerves of motion, or sensa- 
tion, to the eye, the ear, or the touch, as in paralysis. 

To this complicated and beautiful apparatus Dr. Vox 
EISENBERG has given the name of sTHETICO-NEURALGI- 
con. It is derived from the following Greek words: 
aic@nrixés (AISTHETICOS), cesthetic, or philosophical; 
verpov (NEURON), & nerve; GAyos (ALGOS), pain or disease, 
with the termination -:xov (-IKON), equivalent to the English 
termination meaning pertaining to. The meaning of 
the compound word, when fully expressed, is, ** An appa- 
ratus philosophically constructed for treating diseases of 
the nervous system.” And this describes exactly the char- 
acter and object of the apparatus. It is constructed on the 
strictest principles of the Baconian philosophy, for nd guers- 
work has entered into its conception or execution. The 
end to be attained was discovered by the most rigid indue- 
tion of facts; and the means were adapted to the end, by 
the most careful consideration of every part. 

A few words may properly be added respecting Dr. Von 
EIsENnBERG, the inventor of the valuable apparatus, which 
can not fail to effect a revolution in some of the most im- 
portant departments of the science and practice of the 
healingart. His early professional training was received 
at the most famouf institutions on the continent of Europe, 
Knowing that the scicace of Medicine was of too vast ex- 
tent for any one man to be able to attain high skill, much 
less to make great advances beyond his predecessors, in 
every department, he resolved to’ devote himself to the 
special investigation and treatment of diseases of the Ilead, 
Throat, and Lungs, with especial reference to affections of 
the Eye and Ear. Deep-enthusiasm for his profession, 
joined to natural talent for investigation, and unwearied 
industry, soon placed him in the front rank of his profes- 
sion in Europe, a position which was awarded to him in 
the United States immediately upon his taking up his res- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
5 FIRST PREMIUM 
C5 se 


WING MACHINE. G5 
A BEAUTIFUL PRESENT | 
-FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Just out. The Famwiry SewinG MACHINE,'& most 
wonderful and elegantly constructed NOVELTY ; is perfect- 
ly noiseless in| operation; uees the strarwht needle; sews 
with DovsLE or SINGLE TuREap; makes the running 
etitch more perfect and regular than by hand; will gath- 
or, hem, rufile, shir, tuck, run.up breadths, &c., &c. Re- 


. quires no Inbrication or chanvze of stitch ; is not liable to qet 


out of order, and will Last A LIFETIME, and is the pretti- 
e:t and moet useful Chrixtmas or Nee Year's Gift for a 
lady. See Opinions of the Preas. ‘At length the de- 
sideratum £0 long sought for, containing usefulness, speed, 
and cheapness, has been gained. The simple structure 
of this compact and beautiful machine will at once com- 
mand attention, and the xpeed, certainty, and ease with 
which the work is done will make it the Favorite with 
the ladies "—Mre. ANN S. Steprens, in N. Weekly. 
‘- For the dressmaker it is inia/nable, for the hougehold it 
supplies a vacant place."—Godeys Lady's Book. ‘‘It 
uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is so easily 
under:tood that a child can use it."— Y. [adependen’. 
This ingenious and useful machine is perfect in its con- 
struction, and has nene of the faults of the high-priced 
machines. No one will pay $50 or $190 for a sewing ma- 
chine, when this one can be bought for $5. This wonder- 
ful machine was awarded the First Premicm by the New 
York State Fair. showing its superiority orer all others. 
Imitation: or infringe its of this GENUINE Article are 
Acents of perseverance are wanted 
all over the world, and will be paid $100 per month. 

Single machines, well picked in boxes, will be sent to 
any addrez, per express, on receipt of $5. Address all 
erders FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE CO., 102 
Nassau Street, New York. 


Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


CHLOASMA, or ‘MOTH PATCHIES—LENTIGO, or 
FRECKLES. Dr. BC. PERRY, who devotes all his time 
to disease: of the skin, has discovered an infallible remedy 
for the removal of moth. freckles, and other discolorations 
from the skin. without injury to its color or texture. Pre- 
pired only by Dr. B. ©. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 Bond 
=t.. ¥. WEEKS & POTTER, 170 Washington §t., 

taston, wholesale agents for New England. Sold by all 


Oruggists. Cali for Motn AND FREcKLE LOTION. - 


FURS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Petces Repctcep To Scurr Tue Tres. 


Ladies’ Furs altered and repaired. 
BURKE, 210 Broadway, S. E. cor. Fulton St., = 4 


Just Published: 

NIFORM FOR OFFICERS OF UNITED STATES 
NAVY, as prescribed in the present Regulations of 
the U. S. Navy Department, fully Illustrated. Price, $2. 
Will be sent by mail prepaid to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of $2 24, by TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., 
Dealers in Arms, Military Goods, &c., No. 6 Maiden 

Lane, New York. | 


Reciprocity Mining 
COMPANY, 


CHAUDIERE DISTRICT, CANADA EAST. 


Officers. 


Fx-Gov. Jawes Potiocs.. Director U. S. Mint, Phila. 
lion; W. G. Moorueap ...Pres. Phil. & Erie R. R. Co. 


C. B. Wricut, Esq:...... Of C. B. Wright & Co., Bankers, 
Suripon, Of Stanton, Sheldon & Co., N.Y. 
W’. B. Hatcn, Esq. .....- vOf Fairbanks & Co., N. Y. 
T. B. Bun ino, Eeg....... Of T. B. Bunting & Co., N. Y. 
L. k. CHITTENDEN........ Late Register U. 5. Treasury. 
100.000 Shares. Par Value. $50 Each. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $39. ei 


_ Property 14,770 Acres, all known to be 


Rich in Gold. 


30,000 Shares of Stock offered for 
Subscription. 
600 OUNCES of pure GOLD from the Company's prop- 


erty may be seen on application at the Office, No. 71 
Broadway, where maps. prospectuses, and all information 
may be had. The istest report from the Geologist of the 
Company announces the discovery of FIVE new and very 
rich quartz lodes. 

The OF FICIAL REPORT of the GOLD COMMISSION- 
ERS of CANADA will soon be published. showing over 
ONE HUNDRED and FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
at coin rates, of gold has been recently mined in the 
CHAUDIERE DISTRICT, principally upon the Compa- 
my's property. 

A limited number of share: of the CAPITAL STOCK 
may be subscribed at the Company's office, or at the 

OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS ror true COMPANY, No. 38 WALL STRET. 


L. E: CHITTENDEN, President. 
U. S. Government Artificial Leg Depots 
Where the Government furnishes the U. S. 
. Army and Navy Leg to Soldiers gratis, or its 
“NSS Value applicd on the Anatomical Bail and 
3 Socket Jointed Leg. which has lateral mo- 
tion at the ankle like the natural one, 653 
Broadway, New York; Rochester, N. Y.; Chi- 
eago, Il: Cincinnati, O.; and St. Louis, Mo. 
DOUGLAS BLY, M.D, U. S. Con:missioner. 
Citizens furnish+d on private account. 
For instructions. address Dr. BLy, at nearest Depot. 


BARD & BROTHER'S (Established 1845) 


GOLD PENS, 

PEN AND PENCIL CASES. Also Manufacturer of 
VARD & WILSON’S PATENT ANGULAR NIB GOLD 
PENS. JAS. D. BARD, Ag't, No. 22 Maiden Lane, N. 
Y. Repointing, 50 cents. Send for a Circular. 


Christmas Presents. 


Manufacturers’ stock of watches, jewelry, 
gold pens, &c., at retail through the holi- 
days. Certificates naming the various ar- 
\ ticles are put in envelopes, scaled, and sent 
Without regard to choice. Aftef seeing the 

eZ article, if it should not be wanted, you can 
return it and get the money. One certifi- 
cate, telling you what you can have for $1, 
will be sent for 25 cents; five for $1; eleven for $2; thir- 
ty for $5. Also, for-$1 50 J will send an army badge, 
silver, appropriate for either Corps, Division, or Depart- 
ment in the army, with your name, regiment, and compa- 


CPi 


‘ny handsomely engraved thereon. Agents warted every 


where, to whom expecial inducements are offe 
5. M. WARD & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S EXPRES 
Wo. 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


J. H. Winslow & Co. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JE Y AT 
LOW PRICES. 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, GOLD 
PENS, BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENT’S 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the came time get 
our Circular containing full list and particulars; also 
terms to Agents, which we want in every and 
Town in the Country. 

J. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


A=. A speedy cure warranted. Send $3 00 to Dr. 
DIX, Box 595, Philadelphia P.O. Agents wanted. 


BRODIE’S 
Winter Cloaks. 


An endless variety of every kind of 
FASHIONABLE WINTER GARMENTS, 
At Prices reduced to Gold Standard. 


GEO. BRODIE, 300 Canal St., N. Y,, 
Leader of Fashions. 


INQUIRE FOR 
TUCEKER’S PATENT SPRING BEDS. 

For sale by the Furniture Dealers generally through the 
United States. At wholesale by HIRAM TUCKER, 
117 and 119 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


EMOREST'S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY and Mme. 
DEMOREST’S MIKROR OF FASHIONS—furnish- 
ing an attractive array of useful and artistic literary nov- 
elries.° A splendid programme for 1865. The splendid 
January Number, with New Year's Music, New Years 
E-ngravings, New Year's Dresses, New Year's Poetry, New 
Koceipts and Household Matt»ra, and a grand®Literary 
Entertainment for the New Year. Do not fail to see the 
eplendid January Number, ready next week. Single cop- 
ies 25 cents, mailed free on receipt of the price. Yearly 
$3, with a large and splendid steel engraving, or a pack- 
ace of¢wo dollars’ worth of full-sized patterns, as a pre- 
mitum to each subscriber. Splendid premiums and terms 
toclubs. Address WM. JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 39 
Leekman “treet, New York. Back Numbers, as speci- 
mens, sent on receipt of 10cents. Over ten dollars’ worth 
of full-sized patterns, and three dollars’ worth of new mu- 
fic. will be given in the Magazine during the year. 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Chamber Furniture 
The best assortment of ENAMELED FURNITURE, in 
all colors and styles, Walnut and Chestnut, Plain and Or- 
namental, in Suites, Wholesale and Retail. Also, Mat- 
tresses and Palliasses. WARREN WARD, 277 Canal St. 


Fasnions AND Frrestpes.—A neat thing for the ladies 
to look over at the family fireside is Demorest's ‘‘ I]lus- 
tratei Monthly and Mirror of Fashions,” containing a lit- 
tle of every thing, from the latest novelty in New York 
co:tume to the latest effusion of the American Muse. The 


‘Number for January is issued in the highest etyle of picto- 


rial illustration, together with valuable literary contribu- 
tions from famous writers, including a gem from a popu- 
lar living poet.—WN. Y. Tribune. 


SANTA CLAUS 
Automaton Negro Dancer 
(patented Sept. 27, 1864) 
imitates the motions of a 
living negro, affording in- 
finite amusement to both 
old and young—-price $2. 
Also Too! Chests, kitchen 
toys, made of strong tin- 
nediron; boxof 10articles 
for $1 75; 20 or more, $3 
to$5. Magic apple-parer, 
the best in the market, all 
| cast iron, $1 50. Any toy 
| furnished at the lowest 
possible price. r- 
ders with Cush will 
receive prompt at- 
= tention. 
= Dealers supplied 
——on the most favora- 
———hle terme. 
Berendsohn Broz., 
193 Beekman Street, 
New York. 


The Great Inside Route for 
BOSTON. 


STONINGTON STEAMBOAT LINE, 
VIA GROTON AND PROVIDENCE. 
Tue Quickest, Sarest, Most Dreect, 
AVOIDING * POINT JUDITH.” 
The magnificent Steamer 
COMMONWEALTH, 
Ox TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, anp SATURDAYS. 


| The elegant Steamer 
PLYMOUTH ROCK, 
On MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, ann FRIDAYS, 
AT 4 O'CLOCK P.M. 


These boats start from Pier No. 18 North River (foot of 
Cortlandt St.), and are acknowledged by all experienced 
travellers to be among the largest, strongest, most com- 
fortable, and best that have ever run in American waters. 
At all seasons and in all weather these boats invariably 
make the passage on time. Stumptuous suppers and lux- 
uriously furnished state-rooms are marked features of the 
** floating palaces."* 

Berths and State-rooms may be secured at Harnden’s 
Express Office, No. 65 Broadway, and at No. 115 West St., 


| New York, and at No. 76 Washington St., Boston. 


M. R. SIMONS, t 
; Merchants’ Navigation and Transportation Co. 


 Printing-Presses for Sale. 


One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 

tribution, Bed 38x51. Price $3500. 

Also one Adams Press, 26x40, $1500. 

Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Pearl St., N.Y. 
The Graefenberg Company’s 
UTERINE CATHOLICON (Marshall's). 

An infallible cure for ** Female Weakness,” and all 

Uterine complaints of women. 

Price $1 50 per bottle. Five bottles for Srx 


Old Eyes Made New. 


A pamphlet directing how to speedily restore sight 
and give up spectacles, without aid of doctor or medicine. 
Sent by mail, free, on receipt of 10 cente. Address 


E. B. FOOTE, M_D., 
1130 Broadway, New York. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
Agents Wanied 


Throughout the coun -y, to sell new style articles of uni- 
versal use, both in « id out of the army. Inclose two red 
stamps, and send ’ or circular, to 

¥. DF \PIELD, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Cured by Bates’ Appliances. For descriptive pamphiet, 
&c., address H. C. L. Mears & Co., 277 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


Attention Company! 


Clark's Onguent, a powerful stimulant. Each packet 
warranted to produce a full set of whiskers or moustaches 
in six weeks upon the emoothest face, without stain or in- 
jury to the skin. Any person using this Onguent, and 

nding it not as represented, by informing me of the fact, 
can have their money returned them at any time within 
3 months from day of purchase. Price $100. Sent sealed 
and post-paid, to any address, on receipt of the money... 

Address, . A. C. CL 


P. O. Drawer 118, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Albums for the Army 


OUR NEW POCKET 
ALBUM, 
holding 16 pictures, and 
sold at 


SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS, 
= isthe cheapest and best 
=» Pocket Album ever 
offered to the 
Public. 
SS Sent by mail to any 
= address, on 
SSS receipt of 75 Cents. 
SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 
Photograph Album Manufacturers, . 
Springfield, Mass. 


PLAYING CARDS. 


The American Card Company’s 
New Union Playing Cards, 
National Emblems. 
They are the prettiest card made. and suit the popular 


idea. The suits are SHIELs, STARS, and F Lacs. 
Coronet in place of King, Goppgss or Lisegty for Queen, 


and MaJgor for Jack. 

All the games can be played as readily as with cards 
bearing foreign emblems. Each pack is put up in an ele- 
gant card-case, and then in dozen boxes for the trade. 

In order that all dealers may have an opportunity to 
sell these cards, a sample box of twelve packs will be cent, 
post-paid, on receipt of Five Dollars. Address 

AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 
No. 14 Chambers Street, New York. 


The Best Strengthening Plaster 
IS THE POROUS PLASTER OF DR. ALLCOCK. 


They are warranted to keep for twenty years, but may 
be returned for fresh plasters without charge. 


IMPORTANT QUALITIES. 
They will cure a weakness of the back, pain of the side, 
a lameness of the knee or of the ankle, or cold feet, sooner 
and with more comfort than any other application. 
Sold by all dealers. Principal office No. 294 Canal St. 


DRAWING WITHOUT A MASTER. 


Any novice, old or young, with the aid of my “‘ Drawing 
Instrument,” can copy engravings of all kinds; also draw 
Buildings, Machinery, Natural Scenery, and any living 
thing, with perfect accuracy, a! +g time of trying. 

Any one can make money with this instrument by 
draughtiug, sketching, &c Price, with full directions, $3. 
Sent free to any eddress (for $3), on receipt of an order. 
Address J. HAMMOND, P. O. Box 1591, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ADAME DEMOREST’S IMPERIAL DRESS ELE- 

VATOR—the most convenient, the most useful, the 
most perfect, and the most indispensable arrangement for 
raising the dress in the fashionable style. To be found at 
Mme. DEMOREST'S EMPORIUM OF FASJ ‘ION, No. 473 
Broadway; No. 27 East Fourteenth Street; l/o. 134 Pierre- 
pont Street, Brooklyn; and all the princ’ pal 


stores. Price 75 cents and $1. 
O’DOR! O’DOR! 


DR, BRIGGS’S 


Golden O’Dor 
Will force a beauttful set of 


a, Whiskers or Mustaches 
ae on the smoothest face in five weeks ; 


Or Hair on Bald Heads, 8" and no humbug. _gg 
(I receive recommendations 


WHISKERS. 


For One Dollar I will send, sealed and paid, the 


post- 
**Grecian Compound,” highly perfumed, which I warrant ° 


to force a heavy growth of hair upon the smoothest face 
in five weeks, or upon bald heads in eight weeks, without 
stain or injury tothe skin. Entire satisfaction given, or 
-money refunded, Descriptive circulars mailed free. Ad- 
dress E. L. SANFORD, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


DIAMOND PARLOR MATCHES. 


These matches are the BEST IN THE WORLD—SURE 
FIRE—NO SULPHUR —no disagreeable smell, and a 
luxury and comfort to smokers and people with weak 
lungs. For sale wholesale and retail by the 

LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
66 Courtland Street, New York. 


OF'FICER’S 


$7 watcu.$9 


Our whole stock of Imported Wate Buita 
Ch and New Presents, of viele 
novel designs, are now offered at reduced pri 
Watches at Wholesale rates. 

An ELecant Waren in Fine Gold Plated Double 
Richly Engraved, Turned Centre, Carved Balance Brides 
English Full Plate Jeweled Movements, adjusted Regu. 
lator, Spring Bolt, Spare Hands, and Fine Enameled White - 

al, a serviceable article in running order. with Key, © 
Case, etc., complete, and a Gent's 

HANDSOME VeEsT 
and a beautifnl 
MINIATURE GOLD LocKET, 
to match, with Double Cases, Box, and Glass for Two Like. 
nesses—a beautiful Holiday Present. Sent by mail to = 
address for only $9. + 

A Ngat Watcn, especially adapted for 
use, in Heavy Double Cases, Small Size, etme > ie 
above, with Key, Case, etc., complete, and Gent's Vvt 
Chain, Engraved Donble Case Locket, ete. Sent by mail 
to any address for only $7. 


The Imperial Watch, 
Containing a Rare and Wonderjl Combination of Me- 
chanical Effects, combining within its cases and attached 
to its machinery a beautifill and correct working 
MOMETER, an accurately adjusted Mariner's Compas: in 
miniature, sunk in Dial, and a Reliable Calendar, indi- 
cating day of month, veck, etc., in Case, rendering this 
Watch a perfect Storm, Heat, and Timez INpIcaTor. ‘The 
beautiful machinery of this valuable Watch is encased in 
Finely Finished Dousie Huntine, Magie Spring 19 Line 
Cases (the outer cases being of fine 18-Carat Gold, inner 
cases of Solid Gold Composite), Richly Engraved Top and 
Bottom, with Panel far Name, Turned Nerl, movatle 
Pendant Bow, and Fancy Push Spring. Genuine English 
Improved Jeweled Actian, M. J. Tobias movements, Pole 


.ished Cap and Doom, Self-acting Click, Equal Balance, 


Independent Actions, Fine White Dials, Polished Steel Cut 
Hands, and is an Hruet Imitation of $100 watch, and 
used by the Roya, ENGINEERS and Officers of the Britisa 
Army. None Genuine unless bearing our private trade. 
mark. Pgice per single one, all complcte, by mail, $20. 
CATELY BROTHERS, Sole Importers, 
102 Nassau St., N.Y. Established 1855. 


The Great Novelty. — 
Splendid Gifts for the Holidays. 


Send 25 cents, and get one certificate, and learn how to 
make $10 a day and GET A WATCH FREE. . 
G. 8S. HASKINS & CO., 66 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


VALENTINES. 


Iam now manufacturing, and will be ready to fill orders 
on and after Dec. Ist. Catalogues sent free on addressing 
B.W. Hitchcock, Valentine Hd. Qrs.,14 Chambers St., N.Y. 


N. ¥. 8S. VOLUNTEER INSTITUTE. 


$50,000 Worth of Real Estate. 
50,000 Highly Embellished Steel-Plate Portraits of the 
President of the United States, Lieut.-Gen. Grant, Gen. 
McClellan, and the corps commanders of our army, will be 
distributed among the subscribers to the N. Y. 8. Volunteer 
Institute, for the education and support of the orphan 
children of our volunteers, on Washington's Birthday, 
Feb. 22, 1865. Every person sending $2 by mail, address- 
ed to CAPT. H. R. RANDALL, Treasurer, Post-Oftice Box 
No. 4262, New York City, will receive any one of these en- 
gravings, and a certificate of subscription, which will en- 
title the holder to one share in this property, which will 
be distributed as stated. lor further particulars, send for 
Circular. COL. W. H. YOUNG, President. 
CAPT. H. R. RANDALL, Treas. 
C. A. THOMPSON, Secretary. 


FIRESIDE READING. 


NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. . 


Ge Harrre & Broturrs, will send any of the following 
Works by Mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


Harrrer’s CaTarocve and Harper’s TRape List 
sent by Mail on receipt of Five Cents. 


CAPTAIN HALL'S ARCTIC RESEARCHES AND LIFB 
AMONG THE ESQUIMAUX. Arctic Researches and 
Life among the Esquimaux: being the Narrative of an 
Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin, in the years 
1860, 1861, and 1862. By Crarurs Francis Hatt. 
With Maps and 100 Illustrations, beautifully engraved 
from Designs by Cuar.es Parsons, HENRY L. STEPHENS, 
Sou. Eytince, W. L. JEweTr, and GRANVILLE PeERr- 
after Sketches by Mr. Photographs. 
Cloth, $450; Half Morocco, $6 00. 

A narrative of extraordinary individual enterprise and 
perseverance, almost unaided; with the results of a long 
intercourse with the Innuits, and full description of their 
mode of life, social, political, and religious; the discovery 
of actual relics of the expedition of Martin Frobisher of 
three centuries ago, and important deductions in favor of 

et discovering some of the survivors of Sir John Frank- 


olin’s expedition, toward which the author, Captain Hall, 


has just started, reinforced, on a second expedition. As 

s both matter and manner, it takes place in the 

first rank of the records of travel and adventure for which 
fifteen years have been so prolific, 


QUEENS OF SONG: being Memoirs of some of the most 
celebrated Female Vocalists who have performed on the 
Lyric Stage from the Earliest Days of Opera to the Pres- 
ent Time. To which is added a Chronological List of all 
the Operas that have been performed in Europe. By 
ELLEN CREATHORNE CLAYTON. With Portraits of Mrs. 
Billington, Madame Pasta, Madame Sontag, Madame 
Garcia Malibran, Madame Giulia Grisi: Madame Clara 
Novello, Madame Viardot Garcia, Madame Marietta Al- 
boni, Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, and Madame 
Marietta Piccolomini. 8vo, Cloth, $300; Half Morocco, 
$4 50. 

Miss Cla "s diligence has been t and her reading 
which have been placed at her disposal, she has made & 
very use. She appears also to be possessed of consid: | 
erable knowledge of music; her critical opinions are well 
expressed; and with respect to the composition of her — 
work no possible objection can be made.—Lond. Examiner. 

A pleasant book.—London Athenaeum. 
THE PERPETUAL CURATE. SNovel. By the Author 

of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” ** Margaret Maitland," 

“The Laird. of Norlaw," **The Days of my Life,” &c. 

8vo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. | 


MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. Annotated by her 
husband. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


UNDER THE BAN (Le Mandit). Translated from the 
French of M. DABSE ***, Syo, Cloth, $1 75; Paper, 
$1 25. 


6s DAN TO BEERSHEBA:” or, The Land. of 
as it now Appears. Inclitding a Description 
of the Boundaries, Topography, Agriculture, Antiqui- 
ties, Cities, and Present inhabitants of that Wonderful 
Land. With Illustrations of the remarkable Aceuracy 
of the Sacred Writers in their Allusions to their Native 
Country. By Rev.J. P. Newman, D. D. Maps and En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


| 
; 
| 
+ 
STAMME RING 
« 
THE 
Pi 
if 
| é 
SS 
i — 
{ 
HE GBAEFENBERG VEGETABLE 
: The best Pill inthe world for family use, and for all Bil- ” 
: ious and Liver complaints. Price 25 cents per box. 
z Address all orders to J. F. BRIDGE, M.D., 
Resident Physician GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
, A LL a No. 139 William Street, near Fulton, New York. nials of thousands. I send my Golden O’Dor by mail, 
Inquire OF DEALERS EVERYWHERE. sealed and post-paid, for $125. Send all orders to 
‘ DR. C. BRIGGS, 
| Drawer 6908, Cieago, I 
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CONSTITUTION 
LIFE SYRUP, 


COMPOSED OF 


IODIDE POTASSIUM, 


_ WITH THE COMPOUND CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT OF VALUABLE MEDICINAL 
ROOTS AND HERBS. 


PREPARED BY 


WILLIAM H. GREGG, M_D., 


Graduate of the College of Physicians and 
- Surgeons, New York, formerly Assistant 
Physician in the Blackwell’s Island 
Hospitals, late Medical Inspector - 
of the New York State Vol- 
unteer Depots, under 
Governor Edwin D. 


Morgan. 


| Constitution Life Syrup 
HAS PRODUCED A REVOLUTION IN MEDICINE, 


What may seem almost -incredible is that many diseases 
hitherto considered hopelessly incurable are frequently 
cured in a few days or weeks; and we cheerfully invite the 
investigations of the liberal-minded and scientific to cures 
which have no parallel at the pre-ent day. 

. During the past five years we have contended with ob- 
stacles, and overcome opposition, as herculean as were ever 
encountered by any reformers. 


RAPIDITY OF CURE. 

- Some say, ** Your cures are too quick,” while others doubt 
their permanence, and think that diseases can only be 
cured by the ‘‘slow, recuperative process of Nature." 

Thia,is our reply: In health the body, like a well-bal- 
anced scale, is in a state of Equilibrium. But when, from 
any cause, down goes one side of the scale, we have the ef- 
fects of disease. What is requisite is to restore the nor- 
cnal balance of the scale. 


¢ CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


Is a positive and specific remedy for all diseases originatin 
from an IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, and for 
(hereditary) Diszasgs transmitted from TO CHILD, 


PARALYSIS. 

is so universally admitted that Constitution 
Syzovr is the only effective means of restoration in the va- 
rious forms of Paralysis, that we need not reiterate that it 
is emphatically the Great Life-giving Power. 

DYSPEPSIA. | 
INDIGESTION, WEIGHT AT STOMACH, FLATULENCE, LIVER 

oo .» WANT OF APPETITE, BAD BREATH, 
CONSTIPATION, BILIOUSNESS. 
SOROFULA. 
STRUMA, KING'S EVIL, GLANDULAE SWELLINGS, ERYSIPELAS, 
ULCERATION, SALT RHEUM. 
This taint (aeREDITARY and acquiRED), filling life with 
untold misery, is, by all usual medical remedies, incurable. 

RHEUMATISM. 
[ARTHRITIS], LUMBAGO, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, GOUT, 
TIC DOLOUREAUX. 


- If there is any disease in which the ConsTITUTION LIFE 
Syrup is a sovereign, it is in Rheumatism and its kindred 
affections. The most intense pains are almost instantly 
alleviated—enormous swellings are reduced. Cases, chron- 
ic or vicarious, of twenty or thirty years’ standing, have 
been cured by us. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


Purges the system entirely from all the evil effects of 
Mercury, removing the Bad Breath, and curing the Weak 
Joints and Rheumatic Pains which the use of Calomel is 
eure to produce. It hardens Spongy Gums, and seeures the 
Teeth as firmly as ever. 


‘CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP’ 


Eradicates, root and branch, all Eruptive Diseases of the 
Skin, like 


ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 


And all other difficulties of this kind, which so much dis 

figure the outward appearance of both males and females, 

= sr me ng them a disgusting object to themselves and 
r friends. 


For all Forms of Ulcerative Diseases, 
Either of the Nose, Throat, Tongue, Spine, Forehead, or 
Ip, no remedy has ever proved its equal. 

Moth Patches upon the female face, depending upon a 
diseased action of the Liver, are very unpleasant to the 
young wife and mother. A few bottles of ConsTITUTION 
Lire SykcP will correct the secretion, and remove the de- 
posit, which is directly under the skin. 

. Diseases of the Liver, giving rise to Languor, Dizziness, 
Indigestion, Weak Stomach, or an ulcerated or cancerous 


condition of that organ, accompanied with burning or oth- | 


er unpleasant symptoms, will be relieved by the use of 
Constitution Life Syrup. 


- As a General Blood-Purifying Agent, the Lirg Syrup 
_ stands unrivaled by any preparation in the world. 
THE RICH AND POOR 


Are liable to the same diseases. Nature and Science have 
made the ConstiTcTIon Lire Syrup 
for the benefit of all. 


PURE BLOOD 
Produces healthy men and women; and if the constitution 
is neglected in youth, dizease and early death is the result. 
Do not delay when the means are so near at hand, and 
within the reach of all. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


_IS THE POOR MAN'S FRIEND, AND THE RICH 
MAN'S BLESSING. 


__ Buy it, Take it, and be Cured. 
WILLIAM H, GREGG, 
: Sole Proprietor, 
NEW YORK. 


PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. SIX BOTTLES FOR $5. 


_ G3" Sent by Express to all parts of the Country. ag 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, AG ENTS, 
No. 46 Cliff Street, New York. 

S0LD WHOLESALE BY 

JOHNSON, HOLLOWAY & COWDEN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
FULLER, FINCH & FULLER, Chicago, Il. 

JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati. Ohio, - 

COLLINS BROTHERS, St. Louis. 


‘Authentic, deeply interesting, and Instructive.’ 

UST PUBLISHED—HEADLEY’S LIFE OF MAJ.- 

GEN. O. M. MITCHELL, the Astronomer and Patri- 

ot, entitled THE PATRIOT BOY, written exprasly for 

Boys and Young Men, by the popular Author and Biogra- 

pher, the Rev. P, C. HEADLEY. 1 vol.,16mo. Fancy 
Cloth. 300 pages. Fully illustrated. Price $1 50. 

Now ready—Fourth Thousand of Headley'’s Boy’s Life 
of Lieut.-Gen. U. 8S. GRANT, entitled THE HERO BOY. 
lvol.,16mo. 9 illustrations. Uniform with above. For 
sale by all Booksellers. Price $150. WM. H. APPLE- 
TON, Publisher, No. 92 Grand Street, New York. ° 


I will send the Spur-Carrier, Boot-Drawer, and Panta- 
loon Guard combined, free of charge, on receipt of 40 cts, 
Large profits to dealers. EGBEKT P. WATSON, Box 
773, New York Post-Office. 


IGARS AND TOBACCO. 
BERG & CO.'S Celebrated 
PATENT CIGARETTOS, 


Wholesale Depot at 
GAIL, AX & KUCHLER’S, 173, 175 Water St., N. Y. 
WONDERFUL DE- 


VELOPMENTS in 
the use of PETRO- 
LEUM. 


WOODWARD'S 


out) has the following 
advantages over any 
~~ Lantern yet invented. ist. It burns with 
a brilliant light, and can not be easily extinguished. 2d. 
The glass can be instantly removed for cleaning, or re- 
placed when broken. 3d. It is the best made and most 
beautifully finished of any Lantern in use. Sample of 
Lantern, including Savage & Co.'s celebrated No-Chimney 
Burner, wil be sent on receipt of $2 50. Send for circular 
and price list. SAVAGE & CO., 286 Greenwich St. 


Keep your Pantaloons out of the mud! 


‘‘ Cultivate the Beautiful: the Useful will take 
Tae PRETTIEST PRESENT FOR A FRIEND IS A 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM. 


A splendid Album, holding §5@ pictures, bound in 
French Morocco, full gilt, with two clasps, spring back, 
and a perfect book in every respect, will be forwarded by 
mail, post-paid, to any ‘address on receipt of $450. Same 
Albun, holding 40 pictyres, will be sent on receipt of 
$3 75. Pocket Albums, French Morocco, holding B4 
pictures, will be sent on receipt of $150, Pocket Albums, 
French Morocco, holding 16 pictures, will be sent on re- 
ceipt of $1. The above prices for the goods described are 
lower than ever before offered. Agents wanted. Address 
J.R. HAWLEY & CO., 164 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
or 165 William Street, New York. 


HE PHILADELPHIA PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 730 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, publish Cards in end- 
less variety for the trade. Send for catalogue. 


DR. GLOVER’S LEVER 
TRUSS retains and cures 
more ruptures than any oth- 
ers. “It gives perfect ease 
and comfort. Elastic Stock- 
ings, Belts, Bandages, &c. 

No. 4 ANN STREET. 
Established 30 years. 


Every Sutler wants my patent Spur-Carrier. 


Whiskers! Whiskers! My Onguent will force 

them to grow on the smoothest face in21 days. Satisfaction 

ven or money refunded. Price 50 cts., or 6 eg for 
1, by mail. Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, IIl. 


Wonderful! Strange! Full instructions by 
which any person can master the art of Ventriloquism in 
afew hours. Satisfaction given or money refunded. Sent 
by mail for 50 cts. Address M. A. Jaggers, Calhoun, Ill. 


LADIES, use no more @ for your com- 
plexions. It can deceive no one, no matter how well ap- 
plied. If you would have sparkling eyes, rosy cheeks, a 
complexion of dazzling beauty, 

_ Address, inclosing $1 a 
Box No. 5588 N. Y. P. 0. 


The Children’s Bazaar and 
Riding School, 510 Broadway, 
directly opposite St. Nicholas 
Hotel. Holiday and Birthday 
Gifts for the young; Cran- 
dall’s Patent Spring Rocking 
Horse; McKensie’s Patent 


Negro- Dancers; Dolls that 
walk, and Dolls that talk; and Toys in variety. Send 


; and Price List. 
stamp for Illustrated Circular LEWIS TIBBAL 


Every adult male wants my Pantaloon Guard. 


JOMINI’S GRAND 
Military Operations. 


Or, A Critical and Military History of the Wars of 
Frederick the Great, as contrasted with the Modern Sys- 
tem: together with a few of the most important Principles 
in the Art of War. By Baron Jomrnt, General-in-Chief, 
and Aid-de-Camp to the Empefor of Russia. Translated 
from the French by Col. 8S. A. HotuaBirp, U.S.A. Tlus- 
trated with an Atlas of 40 Maps and Plans. 2 vols., Svo, 
and Atlas, red cloth, $15. This day published by D. VAN 
NOSTRAND, No. 192 Broadway. 

Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


LADIES’ LETTER. 


ANATOMICAL ENGRAVINGS. 
Has information never before published. 
Sent free, in a sealed envelope for 10 cents. 


Address Box 4652, New York Post-Office. 
So do all shoe-dealers. 


Howard’s “Improved” 
SWEAT-.PROOF 
Soldier’s Money-Belt. 


Every Soldier can have one sent to him by return mail, 
free of postage, by enclosing $2 50 or $3 00, according to 
the quality desired. Large discount to dealers. Address 

HOWARD BELT Cu., 436 Broadway, New York. 


Arthur's Magazine deservedly enjoys the reputation of 
being one of the best moral literary magazines published 
in America,—Coburg Sentinel, C. W. 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 


Epitep by T. S. ARTHUR AND F. Townsenp. 


YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE.—One copy, $2 50; three 
copies, $6 00; five copies, and one to getter-up of club, 
$10 00; nine an and one to getter-up of club, $15 00. 

cw A beautiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled ‘“*THE 
INFANCY OF SHAKSPEARE,” will be mailed to each 
person who sende us a club of subscribers. It will also be 
mailed to each single subscriber from whom we receive 
$250. Address T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 

823 Walnut Street Philadelphia. 


7 $9 


A handsome engine-turned or plain sterling silver 
double electro-plated Watch ; double cases; English move- 
ments; fancy eteel or gold cut sweep hands; enameled 
dial; new style of index; chain action; polished cap; 
self-acting balance; and reliable time-keeper. Especially 
adapted for army use. Price, $7 00. 

A fine 16-carat electro gold plated watch, same as the 
above, in perfect running order, and a reliable time- 
keeper, sent free in a neat case for $9 00. 


American Army Watch. 

Imported by us expressly for the American Trade. In 
solid Oriede Gold composite huntiny cases(Sandos pattern), 
superbly engraved, or massive plain cases, the outer case 
being 18-carat gold, and the inner one solid gold com- 
posite; the two combinations being known as Oriede Met- 
al, the imitation being so faultless that it can scarcely be 
detected from solid gold; and is beautifully engraved, and 
finished equal to a fine gold watch. It is particularly rec- 
ommended not only for beauty, but durability. It has the 
genuine European jeweled movements (M. J. Tobias, Liv- 
erpool); improved ruby action; independent balance; 
sunk seconds; plain or fancy enameled dial; steel spade 
cut hands; fancy push-pin; lever-cap; and is warranted 
for one year. A single one sent free in a Turkey Morocco 
case, with a fine French curb vest chain, for $15 00. 

Our stock comprises over 40 different styles of European 
and American Watches, of the latest and most salable 


‘styles, for army and home trade, consisting of American 


Levers in various styled cases; English Chain Levers; 
Hunting Silver and Glass Combination Watches (some- 
thing new) ; Thermometer Watches, Magic Watches, La- 
dies’ Petite Watches, Enameled Watches, Imperial Du- 
plex Watches, Officers’ Watches, Photographic Watches, 
Composite Watches, Gold Levers, Gold and 
various other styles. Some watches as low $6 00. 
Those wishing to buy single Watches, or dealing in them, 
should send a stamp for our descriptive circular. Address 
KELLEY & ALLEN, No. 200 Broadway, New York. 


O YOU WANT LUZXURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury tothe skin. Price $1~— 
sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


GREAT CHANCE to MAKE MONEY 


And to receive a WATCH FREE, by selling our gréat 
NOVELTY and NATIONAL PRIZE PACKETS, contain- 
ing fine stationery and one chance in the great sale of 

,000 of Watches, Jewelry, &c. These Packets retail 
for 30 cents, and agents and dealers remitting us $17, we 
will send 100 Packets and a fine Silver Watch, thus giv- 
ing the best chance to make money ever offered, as these 
Packets sell rapidly, the stationery alone being worth 
more than the price asked. Sample Packet, with Cer- 
tificate, mailed on receipt of 50 cents. Circulars sént free. 

G. 8. HASKINS & CoO., 36 Beekman St., N. Y. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


The Patent Army Pocket Pipe and Cigar-Holder com- 
bined is decidedly the best Smoking Pipe ever invented. 
It imparts a rich soothing flavor to the Tobacco; is of el- 
egant appearance and finish; with fine carved Horn Mouth- 
piece and Cigar-Holder. It is easy to carry, easy to clean, 
and is always ready for a good smoke. Sample dozen sent 
free on receipt of $250. Address 

RICHARDS & CO., 97 William Street, New York. 


THE SALEM LEG. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. | 


This is the Leg which is steadily supplanting the many 
best legs in the world.” 

The reasons for this may be learned from ‘* CIRCULAR 
No. 5,’’ just issued, which pescrises the Leg, sets forth its 
APVANTAGES, and contains TESTIMONIALS and all other 
needful information. 

Soldiérs entitled to a Government Leg can receive the 

em Leg WITHOUT CHARGE. Address 
, SALEM LEG COMPANY, Salem, Mass. 


a Sent every wheve by Mail, post-paid. ay 
EXTENSION SILVER-MOUNTED HOLDERS. 
WITH COMPOSITE 
REVERSE LEAD PENCILS. 


GOLD PENS. 


In cases of one dozeneach; the boxes are finely finished 
and cloth lined, so that the contents can sustain no injury 
in transportation. ces the same as before the war. 

The Holders are of the most handsome and di rable con- 
struction; are heavily silver plated, with an extension of 
three lengths. All are engraved, chased, or engine-turned, 
and for beauty are not surpassed by any others. Our prices 
for the holders and pens, sold in dozens omfly, are as follows: 

Size One.— When open, 5} inches in length. Price 
per dozen, by mail post-paid, $10 25; retails at $2 each. 

ize T’wo,.— When open, 6 inches in length. Price 
per dozen, by mail post-paid, $12; retails at $3 each. 

Size Three.—W "en open, 6} inches in length. Price 
per doz, by mail post-p'd, $19 25; retails at $5and upward. 

ize F’our.— When open, inches in length. Price 
per doz., by mail post-paid, $26; retails at $6 and upward. 

Size Five —When open, 8 inches in length. Price 
per doz., by mail post-p’d, $33 50; retails at $10 and upw'd. 

Sent to the army and elsewhere by mail post-paid. Also 
Watcnes and Jzewr.ry in great variety; at the lowest 
prices for cash. Send for circular. Registered letters at 
our risk. Orders respectfully solicited. Address T. & H. 
GAUGHAN, Manufacturers, 116 Broadway, New York. 


$125 A MONTH. 

AGEents! Every where, 

to introduce the new Shaw ¢: Clark Sixteen Dollar 
Family Sewing Machine, the only low price machine in the 
country which is licensed by Grover & Baker, Wheeler & 
Wilson, Howe, Singer & Co.,and Bachelder. Salary and 
expenses, or large commissions allowed. All other ma- 
chines now sold for less than forty dollars each are infringe- 
ments, and the seller and user liable. Tllustrated circulars 
sent free. Address SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


A MONTH! I want agents every where, at $76 

7 a month, expenses paid, to sell Fifteen Articles, 

the best selling ever Full particulars free. Ad- 
dress OTIS T. GAREY, Biddeford, Maine. 


MUSIC OMNIBUS. 
Complete —1500 tunes for violin, flute or fife, $2. 
us No, 1.—700 tunes. 40 sets of quadrilles, 
100 contra and fancy dances, with figures and ca 100 
opera melodies; polkas, marches, quicksteps, &c. “$1 5, 
ibus No, 2.—850 tunes. 206 Irish, 200 Scotch, 
and 200 Opera airs. 100 duets for violin and flute, $1 25. 
Excelsior B’k.— Latest tunes: in8 Nos. SSc., mailed. 
WWI tg—Every description. Send 
FRED. BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


2 TO $400 PER MONTH.—A RARE OPPOR- | 
ge 


stamp for price list. 


TUNITY FOR GOOD CANVASSERS.— 
nts wanted to take orders or the ACKNOWLEDGED 
STANDARD * HISTORY OF THE SOUTHERN RE- 
BELLION,” by O. J. Victor, indorsed by the President, 
Cabinet, Members of Congress, Governors, Bancroft the 
Historian, &c. Vols. I. and Il. NOW READY, elegant- 
ly illustrated with steel engravings; also to take orders 
for a superbly illustrated edition of Mr. Victor's popular 
and valuable ‘HISTORY OF AMERICAN CONSPIRA- 
CIES from 1760 to 1860;” also for ** INCIDENTS AND 
ANECNOTES OF THE WAR;” and for a SPLENDID 
PORTRAIT of GENERAL GRANT. _ Sold by subscrip- 
tion only, and exclusive territory given. Send for circu- 
lars of terms. Address EDWARD Ff. HOVEY, 13 Spruce 
Street, New York, — 


The Brazilian Hair Curler. 


One application warranted to curl the most straight and 
stubborn hair into wavy ringlets or heavy massive curls, 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $100. Address 
S. S. CHASE, Cohoes, N. Y, 


Six Dollars made from fifty cts. Call and exam- 
ine, or samples sent free by mail for 50 cents. Retails 
for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


SHULTS’ CURLIQUE. For curling the Hatr. 
Price 50 cents, Sent sealed and post-paid. Address 
C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 


Shults’ Onguent, warranted to produc? a full set 
of Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent post- 
paid, for 50 cents. Address C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 


The Most Popular Piano Songs. 


‘s*Twas Evening, at the Window.” Hoffman, 30 
** Do they pray for me at Home ?” Fiske. 80 


2 


**]’m lonely since my Mother died.” 30 
**T live for those who love me.” latk. 30 
** Tenting on the Old Camp Ground.” Kittredge. 80 
** I'd choose to be a Baby.”* (Comic.) Buckley. 80 - 


Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


RS. SPENCE'’S POSITIVE and NEGATIVE POW- 


DERS cure all nervous diseases. -Neuralgias, Head- - 


aches, Diseases of Females, and Fevers. Mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1. Send for circular. Address A. M. 
SPENCE, No, 97 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 


“The West Indian Hair 


Curler,” - 


Warranted to curl the most straight and stiff hair, on 
the first application, into short ringlets or waving mas-- 


ive curls, Sent to any address on receipt of $100. Ad- 


dress WAUD GILBERT LYON, 
Box 5251, New York Post-Office. 


Cocoaine. 


Burnert’s Coooatne has received strong certificates 
of its virtues as a hair preparation from every section of 
the country. Worthless imitations abound, all tending to 
inerease the popularity of the original article. It is the 
result of much experiment and study, and ix inimitable, 


EXPRESS CO. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


The General Office of the 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
including the offices of the Treasurer, Manager, Cashier, 
Superintendent, Transfer Clerk, and the Money Delivery 
Depart t, will be removed from No. 61 Hudson Street to 


Nos. 122 and 124 BROADWAY, corner of CEDAR ST., 
On Tuurspay, DECEMBFR 1. 


The Freight Depot, for the reception and delivery of 
goods and packages of every description, will be continued 
at No. 61 HUDSON STREET, corner of JAY. 


WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO. 
ALEX. HOLLAND, Treasurer. 
New York, Nov. 30, 1864. 


CHASE’S CHEMICAL COMPOUND 


For the Beard. One bottle will force a vigorous growth 
of hair upon the smoothest face in five weeks, or upon 
bald heads in eight weeks. Testimonials of thousands 
given. Circulars mailed atranted as represented, 
or money returned. Price $1, or four bottles for $3. Sent 
sealed and post-paid. Address 8. S.CHASF, . 

P. O., Drawer 359, Cohoes, N. Y. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1864. 


Important to Subscribers. 


Subscribers to the MAGAZINE and WEEKLY will 

nd upon the wrapper of each Number a Statement of 
Account.. The figures on the direction-label following the 
Name show the Number with which the Subscription 
EXPIRES, as noted on our books. Every Subscriber 
may thus ascertain whether he has received the proper 
credit for his remittance, and also when to renew his 
Subscription. In renewing Subscribers 
are particularly requested to name the NUMBER with 
which the New Subscription should commence ; they will 
thus avoid receiving duplicates, or missing any Number. 
It is desirable that a Renewal should be received a fer 
weeks BEFORE the expiration of the former Subscri;- 
tion, in order that our books may be kept properly ac- 
justed. Attention to thia will obviate nine-tenths of the 
errors which annoy both Publishers and Subscribers. 


TERMS. 
One Copy forone Year . . . «£400 


An Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Five Sop. — 


scRIBERS, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00, - 
Hagrer’s MaGazinez and WEEKLY, together, 


one year, $800. . 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PuBLisnEgs. 


Circulation nearly 100,000. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TERMS. 


One Copy for One Year. - - + 400 
Oné Cony for Three Months ee 


nd an Extra Copy will be allowed for ercry Club 
of at $4.00 each, or 6 Copies for 
¢20 00. Payment invariably in advance. 

Treems TO ADVERTISERES.—One Dollar per line for in- 
side, and One Dollur and Fifty Centa per line for out- 
side Advertisements each insertion. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvusuisuesa. 
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